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FAMILIES 





BIG UNIT SALES 


Families are bigger today than they were twenty years ago. They eat 
2! times more franks per family per year.. 

That’s why packers are meeting with such success with three pound packages 
of SKINLESS franks and SKINLESS wieners. To make them uniform, make them in PRECISION 
NoJax. Wrap them in beautifully printed VISTEN film. 


VISKING COMPANY 


Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS In Canada: VISKING LIMITED, Lindsay, Ontario 
Pioneers and leaders in research and development of cellulose and plastic casings for the meat industry. 











Arbogast-Bastian Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Armour & Company, Kansas City, Kans. 
Ed. Auge Packing Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Boston Sausage Co., Boston, Mass. é@ 
L. S. Briggs Inc., Washington, D.C. rea servin man 
Bryan Bros., West Point, Miss. 


Canada Packers, Ltd., Hull, Quebec, Canada 


Cherokee Packing Co., Gaffney, S.C. 8 
Chicopee, Provision Co., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. : 
Dallas City Packing Co., Dallas, Tex. Leadin aus4a fe | ers 
Eckert Packing Co., Defiance, Ohio 
Empacadora Brener, Santa Clara, Mexico 
First National Stores, Inc., Somerville, Mass. 
S.R. Gerber Sausage Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Glover Packing Co., Roswell, N. Mex. 
Goren Packing Co., E. Boston, Mass. 
Hickory Hill Meat Packers, Tampa, Fla. 
Hoffman Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Geo. A. Hormel Co., Fort Dodge, lowa 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., Detroit, Mich. 








Hygrade Food Products Corp., Newark, N. J 
ing Packing Co., Nampa, Idaho 
ewis Bros., Portland, Oreg. 
ver Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
McKenzie Packing Co., Burlington, Vt. 
M&M Packing Co., Dublin, Ga. 
New England Provision Co., Boston, Mass. 
Odom Sausage Co., Madison, Tenn. 
Pasco Meat Products, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Plymouth Rock Provision Co., Bronx, N. Y. 
C.H. Rice Co., Bangor, Maine 
J. M. Schneider, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 
Seethaler’s Wholesale Meat Co., Provo, Utah 
Shopsy’s Foods, Ltd., Toronto, Canada f 
Southern Provision Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southland Provision Co., Orangeburg, S.C. The Ba Ew ul FFALO CONVE RTER 
Stearns Packing Co., Auburn, Maine 
Robert E. Stumpf, Cleveland, Ohio It reduces cutting time up to 50%...it lowers operating and labor 
Suber-Edwards Co., Quincy, Florida é F ‘ d £ high ield. The 
Sunnyland Packing Co., Thomasville, Ga. costs substantially...it produces a finer textured product of higher yield. 
Tobin Packing Co., Albany, N. Y. secret is in the exclusive new knife design which operates at increased 
Tobin Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y. K: a " , 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Albert Lea, Mien. speed. Some sausage makers use this machine as a direct cutting converter 
Wihson & Co., Inc., Coder Rapids, lowe thereby eliminating grinding and saving additional time. Write or call 
Wilson & Co., Inc., South Omaha, Neb. ‘ = 
Zenith Meat Company, Los Angeles, Calif. us or see your Buffalo representative today about the X-Series Converters. 


Zenith Meat Company, Wichita, Kans. 


...the equipment 
a o you'll find in better plants 
everywhere ~ 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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Models for almost every size of plant 
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Better color... 





less smokKehouse time! 


BIG ADVANTAGES AT LOW COST WITH 
NEW PFIZER ISOASCORBIC ACID 
OR SODIUM ISOASCORBATE 


@ In the past few years scores of processors 
have discovered that the addition of ascorbic 
acid U.S.P. or sodium ascorbate gives proc- 
essed meats better color faster. If you have 
learned the advantages of using these prod- 
ucts, but consider their initial cost high for 
your requirements, then here’s good news! 

New Pfizer Isoascorbic Acid and Sodium 
Isoascorbate cost you less and are fully as 
effective as ascorbic acid U.S.P. for improving 
and maintaining the color of meat products. 

Another important factor is that Pfizer 
Isoascorbie Acid is used in your meat prod- 
ucts at the same level as ascorbic acid. When 
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Sodium Isoascorbate is used to replace sodium 
ascorbate, a slightly greater amount is 
required. 

Just as you found with U.S.P. ascorbic, 
you'll find that with the addition of Pfizer 
Isoascorbic Acid or Sodium Isoascorbate your 
meat products need less smokehouse time to 
develop full-bodied color. You save fuel, speed 
production and reduce shrinkage. 

In addition, your customers will find that 
the color of your franks, bologna and other 
products is not only better to start with, but 
also lasts longer on the shelf. 

Why not speed production and protect the 
sales appeal of your meat products this new 
low cost way. Ask your Pfizer representative 
for cost details, and write Pfizer if you would 
like technical information or'a sample of 
either Pfizer Isoascorbic Acid or Sodium 
Isoascorbate. 


Quality ingredients 
for the food industry 
for over a century. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


Chemical Sales Division 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, IIl.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 
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Sa Scher Bh, 


‘When you use Natural Spices in a Gs 
product like Polish Sausage, their ae 
fresh flavor will stay with it. Na- % 
ture has given spices a unique 5 
structure which locks in their 

flavor and releases it very slowly 

after grinding. Your product stays 

good today and tomorrow. 

You can’t go wrong when you use 

spices. Naturally! 






p-Y ox Cant: Snprove on Nain. 


American Spice Trade Association 


82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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A "Strange Monopoly" 


Monopoly of any kind — whether it exists 
in the form of production-patent-market con- 
trol by a few large corporations, or in the 
shape of attempted sequestration of regional 
business by a number of smaller firms — is 
incompatible with the continued health of 
our American economy. 

It has always seemed to us, however, that 
the terms “monopoly” and “unfair trade 
practice” are applied loosely and wildly by 
legislators and some businessmen to situa- 
tions and practices which, while they may 
be competitively painful, are neither illegal 
nor unethical. We can think of no industry 
with respect to which the accusation “mo- 
nopoly” has been used more wildly and un- 
reasonably than in the meat packing field. 

It was, therefore, refreshing to have the 
president of the American Meat Institute ask 
some pointed questions in testifying before 
the Senate judiciary sub-committee in op- 
position to S-1356. He asked: 

“What are these unchecked trade prac- 
tices that allegedly concentrate economic 
power and promote monopoly, drive pack- 
ers out of business, and increase the volume 
of the larger operators, as a result of lack 
of enforcement? Whatever they are, they 
seem to have produced a most unusual kind 
of monopoly power — a monopoly power that, 
for some strange reason, has not made it 
possible for the larger companies to achieve 
the earnings that might be expected to go 
with monopoly power. 

“It is a strange kind of monopoly power 
that has not enabled those supposed to have 
it to increase their share of the market, as 
monopoly power would be expected to do, 
but actually has permitted their share of the 
market to decrease, 

“It is a fantastic sort of monopoly power 
that, instead of driving people out of busi- 
hess, as monopoly power is supposed to do, 
has permitted steady increase in numbers 
of competitors and even has forced larger 
operators to close a score or more of their 
own plants in the last decade.” 


News and Views 





The Industry Split over S-1356, which would transfer regula- 


tory authority over packers from the USDA to the Federal 
Trade Commission, was pointed up this week at hearings con- 
ducted by the Senate judiciary antitrust subcommittee. Oppos- 
ing the bill, Cornelius C. Noble, president of Noble’s Inde- 
pendent Meat Co., Madera, Calif., said the growth of the 
industry in his state shows conclusively that there has been 
no monopoly and could be no monopoly in meat packing. The 
USDA, Noble said, “now maintains effective control over the 
industry.” The packing industry, he testified, “has no control 
and could have no control over the time and volume of mar- 
ketings, which are affected in varying degrees by feed sup- 
plies, production practices, weather, the relationship of the 
prices of feed to livestock, and the going market prices of the 
season.” Noble’s firm is a member of the American Meat In- 
stitute. The bill is supported by the Western States Meat Packers 
Association. Opposition to the bill also was voiced by John H. 
Guthrie, past president of the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and W. I. Driggers, vice president of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers Association. Forest Noel, vice president of the 
American National Livestock Auction Association, spoke in 
favor of the bill. The American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion appeared against it. Testimony of these industry representa- 
tives preceded the appearance of AMI president Wesley 
Hardenbergh (see page 25). 


The 18th State association of meat packers has been organized 
in Texas. The new Texas Independent Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion selected Jim Camp, formerly with Food Management, 
Inc., Cincinnati, as executive director with headquarters in the 
Davis bldg. in Dallas. Telephone number of the TEX-IMPA 
office is Riverside 1-3251. A statewide convention is planned 
for mid-August. The association’s organizational committee con- 
sists of Wade Beasley, West Texas Packing Co., San Angelo; 
John Keene, Ed Auge Packing Co., San Antonio; Ray Johnson, 
Lubbock Packing Co., Lubbock; Fred Dixon, Dixon Packing 
Co., Inc., Houston; Samuel M. Rosenthal, Samuels & Co., Inc., 
Dallas; Herman Waldman, Dallas City Packing Co., Dallas; 
Solly Pratt, Pratt Packing Co., Sulphur Springs, and Archie 
Sloan, Texas Meat & Provision Co., Dallas. TEX-IMPA’s ob- 
jective is to serve the public and distributors better through 
improved public relations, merchandising and advertising. 

Another state group, the Washington State Meat Packers 
Association, voted recently to broaden its meat promotion 
program and try to interest allied industries in a- statewide 
campaign. The organization also voted to include as members 
the federally-inspected independent packing companies in the 
state. New officers will be elected on Friday, May 24, at the as- 
sociation’s annual meeting in Seattle. 


Some Facts of Life about food processing and distribution 
were explained this week to a House agriculture subcommittee 
investigating food price trends and marketing margins. Con- 
sumers are demanding more and more built-in convenience and 
this costs money to provide, the group was told by Omer W. 
Herrmann, deputy administrator of the USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service. The cost of marketing food products rose 

* from $9,000,000,000 in 1940 to $34,000,000,000 last year, 
Herrmann testified, and much of this increase is accounted 
for by greater volume, more processing and packaging, and 
higher labor and transportation costs. Consumers are eating 
more and better food, he said, pointing out that one hour of 
factory labor will buy more food than in the 1929-39 period. 


Victor L. Anfusco (D-N.Y.) is the subcommittee chairman. 
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Three Tarpoff sons help fathg iple oO} 


Illinois plant féderal - 































NEW LOADING dock will be equipped with roll-away doors. ROM gloom to joy, and from the old to the new, pro 
PF: the transitions made by John Tarpoff, president, cred 
Tarpoff Packing Co., Granite City, Il. During and 
World War II, he operated single-handedly a small slaugh- fede 
tering plant. This feat was necessary because his three I 
sons “went off to the war,” and Tarpoff was unable to for 
hire other workers in a town already booming with high- its 
priority steel production. inte 
The father carried the entire load—buying the live- pen 
stock, dressing the animals, and selling the meat prod- pre] 
ucts. At night, he wrestled with reams of government Kirl 
price-control regulations. With the coming of the armis- 1 
tice, he reasoned, conditions would be different. 194 
Even then he had visions of expansion, provided he ina 
could lick one problem: The Tarpoff plant was sur- chil 
rounded by land-owners who refused to relinquish any larg 
of their holdings. ac 
In recalling some of the vicissitudes of his early busi- c00 
ness life, Tarpoff attributes his ability to survive to his ine 
linguistic dexterity, and this was his bond with the mor 
livestock producers and the meat retailers. Tarpoff speaks Ale 
: . eight languages, including Turkish. hor 
LIVESTOCK PEN, constructed with old metal pipes, forms part of The three sons have long since returned home and rec 
the new building. Glass block is used to light new killing floor. are helping their father run the business. Eventually, , 
the Tarpoffs were successful in acquiring more land, fac 
INTEGRATION OF older facilities with new construction for effi- and last year the company completed a plant expansion bee 
cient forward flow of product is illustrated in plan below. 
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program. The extra land permitted the Tarpoffs to in- 
crease the size of their original plant many times over, 
and, in addition, they were able to bring the plant under 
federal inspection. 

In blending the old with the new, and still providing 
for expansion, the Tarpoff plant did not lose any of 
its efficiency. Several time-saving innovations, such as 
integral livestock pens, which bypass separate holding 
pens, were added. Plans for the plant expansion were 
prepared by A. Stanley Knorth, architect and engineer, 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

The original plant was built in 1938, expanded in 
1948, and again in 1957. John Tarpoff started in -1928 
in a converted creamery. In the last expansion, the former 
chill cooler and dressing floor were converted into a 
larger dressing area, and the sales cooler converted into 
a chill cooler. The new section now provides for a sales 
cooler holding 300 beef carcasses; a loading dock; the 
inedible room, and the office section. Prior to the re- 
modeling, a single desk served as the only office, and 
Alexander, a son and former pre-med student, toted 
home the rough paperwork for polishing into legible 
record form. 

The new cellar houses the refrigeration and heating 
facilities, It is structurally insulated and can be used for 
beef fabricating and to house a sharp freezer and 


TOP RIGHT photo shows carcass splitting at single rail station. 
Overall view of dressing operations is illustrated in next scene. 
Trimming and branding of fancy meats takes place at perforated 
separation table (bottom right photo). Good lighting in sales 
cooler, where the lower rail is used for the storage of quarter car- 
casses, is illustrated in the photograph below. 















other facilities which may be required. 
Provisions for a future chute or ele- 
vator have been made and an outside 
ramp leads to the area. The extra cost 
of incorporating these features will be 
offset by reduced operating costs 
when the space is converted to use. 

A holding pen integrated with 
the building is a feature of the plant. 
The pen is close to the stunning box. 
Since it requires only one man to 
drive the animals into the stunning 
box, stun them, hoist and dehead 
them, and work up the head and 
tongues, the proximity of the hold- 
ing pen to the plant is essential. Live- 
stock trucks back up to the pen, 
which is equipped with bruise-free 
piping made from a condenser retired 
from service. 

The beef cattle are dispatched 
with a rifle. They are then hoisted, 
bled and deheaded in the bleed area, 
which currently has perimeter pip- 
ing that sprays wash water into the 
area. Blood is not salvaged, although 
provisions have been made for this 
material to be saved when it is con- 
sidered desirable. 

The head-washing cabinet, tongue- 
inspection stand, and head workup 
table are grouped in the rear, so thai 
the butcher has a minimum of dis- 
tance to walk. 

Originally the firm considered using 
a mobile cradle, on which to move 
the animal from the flooring to the 
half-hoist position. However, _ tests 
proved that the actual time required 
to move the cradle was much greater 
than that required to pritch the ani- 
mal and pull it up to the half-hoist 
position. 

The single rail for the full-hoist 
position has worked well. With the 
aid of a positioning lander, the trol- 
lied carcass is placed on the rail and 
the hide-dropping completed. The 
carcass then moves to the pneumatic 
spreader section, where it is held in 
position for splitting with a B & D 
carcass saw. The spreader is a simple 





FEDERAL INSPECTOR examines vital organs. 


24 





PRODUCTION AND business problems of company are discussed by partners Jon Tarpoff, 
John Tarpoff (father), Alexander Tarpoff and Vasil Tarpoff. 


full-stroke piston and a trolley wheel 
stopbar, which is cleared manually. 
A portable platform is used at! the 
splitting station. Similarly, a platform 
equipped with shroud-holding boxes, 
expedites the washing and shrouding 
operation. 

A key to the productivity of the 
operation, which moves approximate- 
ly 15 cattle per hour, is the dexterity 
of the emploves. The working fore- 
man, John Mazurek, the stunner- 
header, and the floor butcher can 
handle any operation from heading 
to splitting. They move from task to 
task. Two other employes, the vis- 
cera man and the shrouder-washer, 
can also do knife work, states Vasil. 

The shrouded carcasses are scaled 
out as they move into the 100-head 
hot-carcass cooler, which is equipped 
with five Gebhardt ceiling units. This 
cooler has an angular wall, a hold- 
over of the cramped-area period. 

The viscera butcher separates the 
fancy meats after inspection and 


brands them with a Great Lakes iron; 
then he moves the balance of the vis- 
cera into the new inedible depart- 





ty 


BONING AREA has its own rail and scales. 


ment. With a hinged dump bucket, 
raised with a portable hoist, he places 
the viscera on the separation table 
and separates the fat portion from 
the stomach proper. On his retum 
trip he sterilizes the viscera pans in 
a sterilization vestibule. The material 
is placed in drums as are leg bones, 
hides, etc., for pickup by a renderer, 


The basic requirements in_ the 
change-over to federal inspection 


were increased rail height and sani- 
tation improvements, states Vasil. 

Dressing area walls are tiled to 
ceiling height. Liberal use of glass 
blocks furnishes adequate natural 
lighting. American blower units pro- 
vide heat in winter and air circula- 
tion in the summer. Incorporated in 
the dressing area is a small stock sec- 
tion for calf or sheep slaughter. 

All copper piping is used. Its high- 
er initial cost, management believes, 
is justified by its longer, trouble-free 
life. Kill floor equipment was fur- 
nished by R. W. Tohtz & Co. 

The new sales cooler, refrigerated 
with seven Gebhardt units, can hold 
300 head. A cut-down rail for each 
of the two full-height holding rails 
is a special feature of the cooler. 
Since most of the firm’s beef produc 
tion is sold as quarters, the cut-down 
rail simplifies the operation. 

The carcass is ribbed, a hook is it- 
serted in the forequarter, and the 
separation made. The  forequartet 
is transferred to this lower rail more 
easily than a side can be transferred 
to a selection rail. The cut-down mail 
is tracked to pass the sales scale be 
fore moving to the shipping dock. 
There is only one door leading t 
the dock that faces the office area, 
so management has control of prod 


[Continued on page 45] 
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Transfer of Authority to FTC 





Unnecessary — Illogical: Hardenbergh 


OLLOWING an array of legis- 

lators and spokesmen for inter- 

ests ranging from fisheries to co- 
ops to farmers—most of whom spoke 
out in favor of the transfer of meat 
industry regulation to the FTC—presi- 
dent Wesley Hardenbergh of the 
American Meat Institute appeared 
this week before the Senate anti-trust 
and monopoly sub-committee to de- 
molish misstatements about any grow- 
ing concentration of business in the 
meat industry, the alleged depressed 
status of independent packers, and 
about the ability of the Federal Trade 
Commission to expand regulatory 
work in the meat field. 

President Hardenbergh pointed out 
that he spoke for small and large 
AMI members alike in opposing 
§-1356 and similar bills. After stating 
that he was “unable to see any neces- 
sity for the proposed legislation, or 
any logic to the reasons that have 
been advanced in its support,” the 
head of the industry’s senior trade 
association declared that integrated 
regulation by the Department of Agri- 
culture under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act is best for the whole live- 
stock and meat industry. He cited 
other instances in which segments of 
business are regulated by special 
agencies such as the ICC and the 
SEC. 

In regard to removal of meat pack- 
ers from the coverage of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, Hardenbergh 
said: 

“Simple as_ this may sound, it ig- 
nores perplexing questions of over- 
lapping jurisdiction. It also would 
overturn a regulatory plan which has 
worked well and efficiently for more 
than 35 years, despite all that has 
been said to the contrary by propo- 
nents of the bills. If conditions have 
been as bad as their statements might 
lead one to believe, why has the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction transfer been 
raised only within the past year? 

“The whole system of marketing 
and processing of livestock and meat 
is integrated, and it is impossible to 
separate one portion of the process 
and label it agricultural and arbi- 
trarily say that everything else is a 
matter of trade. Congress considered 
the question of regulation for the 
meat packing industry for a long time 
before it decided to place jurisdiction 
in the Department of Agriculture. The 
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Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other agencies were considered for 
this jurisdiction before the final de- 
cision was reached. That decision was 
based primarily on the fact that meat 
packing is an inseparable part of the 
business of agriculture. 

“The relationship is very real. Meat, 
being perishable, must be sold at 
prices that will keep it moving into 
consumption. Price-making in the 
meat business, therefore, takes place 
primarily and fundamentally at the 
retail counter. But the packer does 
not sell the public. The retailer does, 
and, in effect, represents the con- 
sumer. In selling the retailer, the 
packer actually represents the pro- 
ducer, for the amount the packer can 
pay for livestock obviously is de- 
termined by what he, the packer, 
can get for the products of that live- 
stock. 

“There are many other close con- 
nections between the meat packing 
industry and agriculture, including 
meat inspection by Department of 
Agriculture representatives, disease 
control relationships, breeding and 
feeding research relationships, and 
many others. 

“The proposed bill would destroy 
many of the benefits inherent in a 
coordinated approach to these various 
problems, While proponents of the 
bills have mentioned a few livestock 
producer groups which support them, 
other groups representing a much 
larger number of producers and a 
much larger part of livestock pro- 
duction are opposed to them for the 
reasons I have mentioned.” 

GREATER CONCENTRATION, 
WHERE? Noting that Western States 
Meat Packers Association claims that 
transfer of authority to the FTC 
would prevent the elimination of 
small packers and their absorption by 
large firms, and that ten large com- 
panies already have 70 per cent of 
the meat business, Hardenbergh con- 
tinued: 

“Now, as to the first piece of mis- 
information which has been circu- 
lated, it just isn’t so that the ten large 
companies do 70 per cent of the meat 
business. Figures which have been 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for 1955 on slaughter by 
company groups show the correct 
figures to be about 39 per cent of the 
commercial cattle and calf slaughter, 


73 per cent of the sheep and lamb 
slaughter, and about 60 per cent of 
the hog slaughter. Combined on a 
liveweight basis, these figures repre- 
sent about 48 per cent of the total 
commercial livestock slaughter for 
that year. 

“Comparable ten-company data are 
available for only one other year, 
namely 1950. This five-year compari- 
son shows that the cattle and lamb 
percentages of the first ten companies 
have declined significantly, although 
the proportion has changed only 
slightly for hogs and calves. 

“Slaughter figures for the top four 
companies have been compiled by the 
U.S.D.A. back to 1920. Compared 
with their peak percentages, the de- 
clines in the proportion of total com- 
mercial slaughter handled by these 
four companies has been as follows: 
Cattle—from 52 to 32 per cent; calves 
—from 49 to 31 per cent; sheep and 
lambs—from 70 to 58 per cent; and 
for hogs—45 to 38 per cent. 

“In the second place, the large 
companies are not absorbing small 
packers at a rapid rate, as has been 
charged. Census figures show that the 
number of wholesale meat packing 
establishments increased from 1392 
in 1939 to 2367 in 1954, the latest 
year for which figures are available. 
This was a gain of 70 per cent in 
numbers in 15 years. Similar figures 
from the Census show a growth from 
1197 to 1529, or 28 per cent in plants 
primarily engaged in meat processing. 
Since the number of plants operated 
by the larger companies has changed 
relatively little over the years, this 
growth in the total number of whole- 
sale establishments is a full reflection 
of new companies being formed and 
competing with the larger companies. 

“An additional measure of the entry 
into and expansion of the meat pack- 
ing industry is given by a survey of 
new plants and plant changes which 
our organization made recently. This 
study shows 530 new slaughtering 
firms have been established in the last 
11 years; 111 new plants or branches 
have been built by existing compa- 
nies; and 868 companies enlarged or 
modernized existing plants. Many of 
these new plants and enlargements 
were in California. One plant there 
accomplished its third enlargement in 
six years. Incidentally, most of the 
industry growth in California appears 
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to be in the processing of cattle, 
where slaughter has increased from 
1,700,000 head in 1947 to 2,600.000 
in 1956. 
“Comparable figures for non-slaugh- 
terers show that meat processors and 
canners also were building many new 
plants and expanding and moderniz. 
ing existing facilities during the post- < 
war period. In all, there were almost 
2,000 substantial industry additions 
in the last 11 years, and of this num- 
ber, only 170 were made by the larger 
companies. In the case of the larger Bs 
companies, most of these changes 
were replacement and modernization 
programs rather than net additions.” 
After citing an editorial, “Alive and 
Kicking,” in THE NATIONAL Prove 
SIONER of December 8, 1956, in which 
the current expansion, modernization 
and new construction activities of in- 
dependent meat packers were sum- [' 
marized to show the industry’s vitality 
and optimism, Hardenbergh quoted | 
a statement by the Chicago Producers righ 
Commission Association: “Sh 
“Under our present system, we ship 
are witnessing the ability of small and Je 
medium-sized packers with modem, case 
efficient plants to compete with the a ck 
ieniie niga larger ont, both regional and na- and 
tional. Meat packing in the United fast, 
States today is perhaps the only big day, 
industry in the country in which many men 
small and medium-sized units are latel 
able not only to hold their own, but in t 
» RAMATI Cc D I 6 PLAY often to do better, relatively, from a sole 
profit standpoint, than most of their deci: 
puts sell into new Bauer label larger competitors’.” “ups 
Noting that the FTC already is N 
Large cut of tender, pink, juicy meat~—a four-color photograph — saddled with the load of supervising coun 
cee i eee Bet te ie a 000 busaenee por tle aa 
selling package on the shelf ...and a profitable one ! - peer ate a employe, Hata oa, | 
Dutch craftsmanship, mild curing and lean cuts will make Bauer questioned whether the FTC could , 
Holland Ham a top flight repeater. increase activity in the meat field in All t 
Boost your imported canned ham sales with BAUER.. the ham comparison with USDA which, with entir 
that looks... sells... and tastes the best! a minimum staff assignment, still has emp! 
a load of only about 1,000 packers ih 
' and stockyards per employe. on 
AVAILABLE NOW IN MOST MAJOR MARKETS! if the FIC cn ee ee oe 
tional activity without additional per 1) 
sonnel, it raises the question, accord- 
Ee ing to Hardenbergh, whether there 2) 
BAUFR B Al E R has been oe use of the commis- 
sion’s personnel in recent years. 
NOTA wi a Hardenbergh asserted that the ef- 
' - oy @) LL AN D fectiveness of USDA supervision of 3 
the meat industry is illustrated by the 
fact that there has not been a single h 
} conviction in the industry for anti a 
: trust law violation since passage of peal 
B.NS. INTERNATIONAL SALES CORE the P & S Act in 1921, although 9 ye 
52 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Department of Justice has brought a 
WH 3:1366 action unsuccessfully against a num § 
ber of packers of all sizes. He poit' font 
out that the USDA had effectively J ¢__ 
stopped the practice of rebating 4 Fo 
chain store’s “captive” broker by a nakis 
[Continued on page 61] | 
THE N 
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Choosing the Legal Structure for Your Firm 


F a small concern is to operate effectively in today’s 

climate and continue to exist when the present owners 

can no longer function, its legal structure must be 
right. For this reason, many small business operators ask: 
“Should a proprietorship be continued? Would partner- 
ship be better? What about incorporation?” 

JOE PORTER’S PROBLEM: Take, for instance, the 
case of Joe Porter. In 1945, Joe took his wartime savings, 
a chunk of his wife’s nest egg and a loan from his bank 
and started a small plastics molding business. He learned 
fast, worked long hours and got some good breaks. To- 
day, he owns an up-to-date little factory with good equip- 
ment, 97 employes and annual sales of $940,000. Until 
lately, Joe had not been interested in making any changes 
in the legal structure of his firm. He enjoyed being 
sole owner. He liked being able to make independent 
decisions and felt that there was really no need to risk 
“upsetting the apple cart” by revamping his organization. 

Nevertheless, Joe did listen carefully when his ac- 
countant brought up the effects of sticking to the status 
quo. For one thing, tax considerations backed up the 
point. Last year, Joe’s firm turned in a net profit of 
$47,000. His persona] and family expense totalled $14,000. 
All the same, he had to pay personal income tax on the 
entire business profit. After subtracting $4,000 for ex- 
emptions and deductions, he reported $43,000 and paid 
a $19,000 tax. However, if the firm had been a corpora- 
tion and he had taken, say, a $17,000 salary, his tax 
bill would have looked like this: 

1) Personal income tax on $17,000 salary 

(less $4,000 exemptions and deductions).$ 3,420 

2) Corporate taxes on the net profit (after 

salary) of $30,000: 30 per cent on 


MER 6 Sis rN aoa anne feats 7,500 
52 per cent on $5,000................ 2,600 
NN PAN sic an tc awake be ae $13,520 


Thus, if the company had been incorporated, Joe would 
have saved $5,480 in taxes for last year alone. That, said 
the accountant, seemed worthwhile. Moreover, there 
would have been no objections from the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to a $17,000 salary for the president of a 
business the size of Joe’s. Plenty of comparable execu- 
tives got as much or more for services they actually per- 
formed. With these facts in mind, Joe asked his lawyer 
for a fill-in on legal structure in general so that he 
could better decide whether he should go further in 
making changes in his company’s setup. 
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Small business owners in growing numbers 
are taking a new look at the legal structure 
of their firms, wondering if they would be 
better off with a different setup. They want 
some background knowledge before consult- 
ing a lawyer. This article by Edward L. An- 
thony, managerial assistance division, Small 
Business Administration, and the late A. Barr 
Comstock, formerly special assistant to the 
U. S. Attorney General, was prepared to 
meet the need for a brief general picture of 
what the three main types of legal structure 
involve. The article is published by courtesy 
of the Small Business Administration. 











THREE MAIN CHOICES: Broadly speaking, the 
lawyer said, there are three principal kinds of business: 
1) Proprietorship, which is the easiest to begin and end 
(sometimes prematurely), can have the most flexible pur- 
pose for its operations, needs no government approval, 
has business profits taxed as personal income, and makes 
the owner personally liable for debts and taxes; 2) Part- 
nership, which is the simplest for two.or more people 
to start and terminate, has the same flexibility of objec- 
tives, has partners taxed separately, and makes person- 
ally liable for debts and taxes all except limited partners; 
3) Corporation, which is the most formal of structures, 
operates under state laws, has continuous and separate 
legal life, has its scope of activity and name restricted 
by a charter, has the business profits taxed separately 
from earnings of executives and owners, and makes only 
the company (not the owners nor managers) liable for 
its debts and taxes. 

(There are other types of legal structure, such as syndi- 
cates, joint stock companies, Massachusetts trusts and 
pools, the lawyer pointed out. However, these are spe- 
cialized and rare. For that reason they are eliminated 
from this discussion.) 

SIX POINTS TO CHECK: In analyzing your own 
situation, it pays to go to the expense of getting advice 
and guidance from competent legal counsel. Great care 
should be taken to make the right decision the first time. 
Among other things, the lawyer pointed out, it is worth- 
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while for the top executive to be familiar with the high- 
lights of six main points on legal structure in addition to 
tax considerations: 1) Costs and procedures in starting; 
9) size of risk—that is, amount of investors’ liability for 
debts and taxes; 3) continuity of the concern; 4) adapta- 
bility of administration; 5) influences of applicable laws, 
and 6) attraction of additional capital. 

1) Costs and Procedures in Starting: Single proprietor- 
ships are the easiest to get started. The costs of forma- 
tion are low. Basically, all you have to do is find out 
whether you need a license to carry on your particular 
business, and whether you have to pay a state tax or 
license fee. 

General partnerships are also started quite simply. 
You can set one up hy having the executives in the busi- 
ness sign what is called a partnership agreement. A 
written document, however, is not necessarily a prerequis- 
ite since an oral agreement can be equally effective. More- 
over, a partnership may even be implied by actions which 
the managers of an unincorporated business have taken 
-even though no agreement of any kind, oral or written, 
exists between the parties. 

Limited partnerships are somewhat more difficult to 
set up. To form one, you file with the proper state offi- 
cial a written contract drawn according to certain legal 
requirements. This contract permits you to limit the lia- 
bility of one or more of the partners to just the amount 
that they invested. However, you must designate at least 
one general partner in addition to the limited partners, 
and all limited partners must have actually invested in 
the partnership. According to the Uniform Limited Part- 
nership Act, those investments may be either cash or 
tangible property, but not services. You must conform 
strictly to the laws of the particular state in which you 
organize; otherwise your business will be considered as a 
general partnership. 

Corporations are more complicated to form than any 
of the other types of organization. You can create one 
only by following strictly the legal procedures of the 
particular state in which the corporation is being set up. 
First, certain responsible people are needed to organize 
and become officials in the new corporation. Next, they 
must file with the designated state official a special docu- 
ment called the “articles of incorporation.” Then they 
must pay an initial tax and certain filing fees. Finally, in 
order to do the business for which the corporation was 
formed, various official meetings must be conducted to 
deal with specified details of organization and operation. 

2) The Size of the Risk: The degree to which investors 
in your enterprise risk legal liability for the debts of the 
business is a cardinal consideration. Regardless of legal 
structure, creditors are always entitled to be paid out of 
business assets before any equity capital may be with- 
drawn. In cases where those assets are insufficient, the 
extent to which owners can be compelled to meet credi- 
tors’ claims out of their own pockets varies with the type 
of organization. 

A single proprietor is personally liable for all debts of 

is business—to the extent of his entire property. He can- 
not restrict his liability in any way. Likewise, each mem- 
ber of a general partnership is, himself, fully responsible 
for all debts owed by his partnership—irrespective of the 
amount of his own investment in the business. In a limit- 
ed partnership, however, the limited partners are pro- 
tected; they risk only the loss of the capital they have 
invested. But the general partners in a limited partner- 
ship are liable jointly and severally for all debts just like 
any other general partner. And remember, there must 
be at least one general partner in any limited partnership. 
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Corporations have a real advantage, as far as risk goes, 
over other legal structures. Creditors can force payment 
on their claims only to the limit of the company’s assets. 
Thus, while a shareholder may lose the money he put 
into the company, he cannot be forced to contribute 
additional funds out of his own pocket to meet business 
debts. This is true even though the corporate assets may 
be insufficient to meet creditors’ claims. 

3. Continuity of the Concern: In choosing the legal 
structure for your business, you should also understand 
clearly how it influences the continuity of the business. 
Although single proprietorships have no time limit on 
them by law, they are not fundamentally perpetual. IIl- 
ness of the owner may derange the business and his death 
ends it. Partnerships are perishable in the same general 
sense since they are terminated by the death or with- 
drawal of any one of the partners, 

Corporations have the most permanent legal structure 
of all. They have a separate continuous life of their own. 
The withdrawal, insolvency, injury, illness or death of a 
person officially concerned in a corporation does not mean 
its finish. Moreover, the certificates of stock, which rep- 
resent investment and ownership in the business, may 
be transferred from one person to another without ham- 
pering the concern’s operations. 

4) Adaptability of Administration: In the single pro- 
prietorship, policy and operations rest, of course, in one 
individual. This situation can be both good and bad. 
On the one hand, concentration of management avoids 
the problems of opposing factions and divided respons- 
ibilities. The fact that the chief executive is in full charge, 
and is in complete control of profits, can be an incentive 
to careful management. On the other hand, many a man 
is not competent to handle all management jobs himself. 
To be sure, an owner can and often does employ assist- 
ants to whom he assigns various details, but he still reaps 
the rewards or the penalties of what they do. It is also 
worth noting that after incorporating, the owner of a 
small business does not necessarily lose control of the 
enterprise. In many small, closely-held corporations, the 
former sole owner can and often does retain control by 
the ownership of a majority of the stock in the newly- 
formed corporation. 

In general partnerships, each partner typically has an 
equal role in administration, with the various operatin 
functions divided among them. The combined abilities 
and knowledge of several executives give the partner- 
ship an advantage over the single proprietorship. How- 
ever, the division of functional responsibility among the 
several partners may lead to fundamental policy disagree- 
ments. When you compare them with corporations, part- 
nerships have the following administrative features: De- 
cisions may be taken and changes adopted simply by oral 
agreement among the partners. In limited partnerships, 
the limited partners may not engage in management 
functions; if they do, they may be held fully liable as 
general partners. They are, however, entitled to inspect 
the books and obtain full and complete information re- 
garding the business. 

In corporations, the stockholders do not necessarily 
participate either in operations or in policy formation, 
but they may. Often, however, those functions are cen- 
tralized in a relatively small group of executives who 
own only a small percentage of the shares. Although 
corporations can get away from the shortcomings of the 
limited ability or knowledge of one person, they do 
run some risk of inefficient management where those in 
control have little or no direct financial interest. Cor- 
porations have an advantage over partnerships in this 
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way: In partnerships, each partner can act as general 
agent for the business; in corporations, the stockholders 
cannot bind the firm by their acts just because they have 
invested capital in it. 

3. Influences of Applicable Laws: Single proprietor- 
ship is the oldest and most widespread legal structure of 
business. As a result, little doubt remains as to the in- 
fluences of laws regulating its legal rights and obligations. 
Likewise, the relationships are clear between a sole owner, 
his agents, his creditors and others with whom he deals 
in business. A private citizen working in Iowa can carry 
on a business in Kansas without paying any greater taxes 
or incurring any more obligations in Kansas than local 
Kansas businessmen. 

Broadly speaking, this same situation is also true for a 
partnership. Of course, a state may require the purchase 
of a license to carry on a particular kind of business, but 
the license will be equally available to businessmen of 
any state so long as they conform to prescribed uniform 
standards. (This equality of opportunity derives from the 
United States Constitution, which guarantees to citizens 
of each state “all privileges and immunities” provided 
to citizens of the other states.) Thus, the legal structures 
which do not involve any artificial entity (as a corporation 
does) provide a freedom of action in all states, which 
corporations cannot match. 

Corporations owe their legal life solely to the states 
in which they are organized. No other state is required 
to recognize them. To be sure, all states do permit out- 
of-state corporations to function inside their boundaries. 
Nevertheless, out-of-state corporations must always com- 
ply with special in-state obligations such as: 1) filing 
certain legal papers with the proper state officials; 2) 
appointment of a representative in the state to act as 
agent so process can be served on the “foreign” cor- 
poration, and 3) payment of specified fees and taxes. 

Also, corporations are regulated by numerous state 
laws which vary considerably. Even when the language 
is similar, these laws can be, and have been, interpreted 
differently in different places. Therefore, to run a corpora- 


tion effectively, competent legal counsel is virtually in- 
dispensable. The normal course of business, for ex- 
ample, can easily involve statutes and court decisions of 
a state other than the one where the corporation was 
founded. Nevertheless, the essential feature of limited 
liability of stockholders is preserved in every state. 

Attraction of Additicnal Capital: Every business may 
require additional funds from time to time to carry on 
operations. If it can’t obtain adequate capital, it may well 
be headed for failure. It is important, therefore, in de- 
ciding upon legal structure to take into account the means 
for attracting new money. 

In single proprietorships, the owner may raise ad- 
ditional money by borrowing, by purchasing on credit 
and by investing additional amounts himself. Since the 
owner is personally liable for all the debts of his busi- 
ness, banks and suppliers will look carefully at his per- 
sonal wealth. Consequently, the funds he can get will 
always be limited by his own circumstances. For this 
reason alone, a business requiring large amounts of capital 
for successful operation should probably not be organized 
as a single proprietorship. 

Partnerships can often raise funds with greater ease, 
since the resources of all partners are combined in a 
single undertaking. Like single proprietors, partners must 
accept full personal liability for business debts; for this 
reason, a partnership may be able to borrow on better 
terms than some corporations. In addition, outsiders 
may be willing to extend credit because of the security 
deriving from the individual partners’ full liability. 

Corporations are usually in the best position of all 
to attract capital. They may, for example, acquire ad- 
ditional funds by borrowing money by pledging corporate 
assets, Also, they may sell securities to the public and 
attract a wide range of investors. A shareholder's invest- 
ment in a corporation will not subject him to any financial 
risk beyond the amount of his holdings. In addition, as a 
part owner, he has the prospect of sharing directly, through 
dividends and rising value of the securities, in any profits 
the concern makes. 





‘National Hot Dog Month’ 
Wins National P. R. Award 


The 1956 “National Hot Dog 
Month” program, sponsored by Tee- 
Pak, Inc., Chicago, has been cited 
as one of the outstanding public re- 
lations campaigns of the year by the 
American Public Relations Associa- 
tion. 

Tee-Pak, which is sponsoring the 
July promotion again this year, re- 
ceived the APRA’s “Certificate of 
Outstanding Achievement” at the 
association’s 13th annual national 
awards banquet which was held in 
Philadelphia. 


The association’s citation to Tee- 





event. A detailed report on the re- 
sults of the 1956 campaign has been 
placed by the APRA in the public 
relations archives of the Library of 
Congress for use by students of pub- 
lic relations. 


Cold Research Problems 


Among research. projects recom- 
mended recently by the refrigeration 
and frozen foods research advisory 
committee of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture are four which deal 
specifically with meat: 1) Refrigerat- 
ed and frozen meats—their composi- 
tion, tenderness, juiciness and flavor; 
2) Effect of bacteria on meat process- 
ing; 3) Pre-cooked meat products— 





Pak said in part: “A very wide group 
of media was skillfully used to de- 
velop the campaign. A subsequent 
opinion poll among various audiences 
aimed at revealed that 80 per cent of 
those questioned were aware of the 
Promotion, of Tee-Pak’s sponsorship, 
and its value to the industry.” 

A similar award was made to Tee- 
Pak’s public relations agency, Daniel 
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APRA CERTIFICATE is presented to Tee- 
Pak's L. J. Cullen (right) by Hayes Dever, 


chairman of awards committee. 


J. Edelman and Associates, Chicago 
and New York. 

’ Lawrence J. Cullen, Tee-Pak man- 
ager of sales development, said the 
company has decided to make Na- 
tional Hot Dog Month an annual 


use of less valuable cuts, and 4) 
Development of frozen meats in in- 
stitutional outlets. 


New Bill on Check-offs 

A new bill (HR 7244) to permit 
livestock price deductions for a self- 
help meat promotion program has 
been introduced in the House by 
Representative Poage. 
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HILE piggy-back and turn- 
W ios are economical and ad- 
vanced techniques in truck 
transportation, they are impractical in 
droving hogs at a packinghouse. This 
is the judgment of the Rath Packing 
Co. (Waterloo, Ia.) livestock depart- 
ment, headed by Harold Stone. 
After considerable study at the 
company’s holding pens, Stone and 
John Legg, who are responsible for 


OLD-STYLE telephone is used to coordinate 
traffic in new method of droving hogs. 


HOG PASSES (right photo) by lightweight 
tubular aluminum gate which directs it either 
to scale or cutout alley. One man operates 
hydraulic gate to sort hogs, where previously 
two pole men were required for the job. 
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There 
Turns, No 


Road to Cut 


the plant’s livestock conservation pro- 
gram, decided that packinghouse pro- 
cedure, which forces hogs to turn 
about, results in many broken legs, 
and that dead-ending causes piggy- 
backing, a factor in loin-bruising. 

As a result of the study, the com- 
pany has revamped its droving opera- 
tions, so that hogs always move for- 
ward, from the time they are received 
at the loading dock until they arrive 


HOGS ON WAY to slaughter find path 


clear and easy on plant's concrete ramp, 


Are No 
Deadends In 


Bruise Losses 


at the shackling pens. This new pro- 
cedure has definitely lowered the in- 
cidence of broken legs and loin-bruis- 
ing, states Stone. 

Two simple tools have been ineor- 
porated in yarding facilities to get 
a forward hog movement—a hydraulic 
sorting gate and an intraplant tele 
phone system between the scale sta- 
tion and the top floor of the companys 
MORE on page 38 
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en 


"BOSS" Knocking Pens, single or 
tandem, position animal prop- 
erly and deliver it to hoisting 
location without manual assist- 
ance 


a et 


"BOSS" Carcass Dropper speedily 
positions carcass for siding. 


"BOSS" Landing Device ‘for 
smooth and sure transfer 
animal from hoist to rail. 


of 


"BOSS" Beef Hoists use 
standard, brake type 
motors, and are offered 
in 5 H. P. and 7'4 H. P. 
motor sizes. There is 
also a= special hoist 
which uses a 3 H. P. 


motor. 


CHAS. &. SCHMIDT 


The efficient slaughtering of beef ani- 
mals depends in large measure upon 
the smooth and continuous movement 
of carcasses from knocking pen to 
dressing bed. 


The various units of “BOSS” beef 
handling equipment are balanced, one 
with another, to provide the smooth 
and continuous ... and safe .. . move- 
ment of carcasses so necessary when 


operation involves beef handling in 
volume. 


If you are looking for the means of 
increasing efficiency in beef handling 
operations, ask for information about 
the newer developments engineered 
by “BOSS”. We can usually increase 
volume without additional floor space. 


Inquiries from the Chicago area should be addressed to 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, 824 West 
Exchange Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 


tue CCpcccoenecaTl: warentns SuPPAY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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five-story hog hotel. 

The hydraulic gate- has been in- 
stalled just ahead of the scale, and 
the hogs, in single file, are driven 
past this gate. Those animals that 
are sorted out are shunted by action 
of this gate into another alley that 
leads back to the scale. The gate is 
a lightweight tubular unit that re- 
sponds quickly to the sorter’s control. 
Using this gate, one man can sort 
hogs faster than can two men with 
sorting poles, 

Formerly, hogs were driven to a 
dead end at the scale gate, and then 
turned around and driven back up 
the alley. Then, they were turned 
around again and driven to the scale 
to be weighed. Occasionally a hog’s 
leg was broken while being turned 
around, reports Stone. 

Now, the hogs that pass go directly 
onto the scale, and those that are cut 
out are weighed next without any 
turnabout movement. Broken legs 
have been completely eliminated in 
this weighing operation. 

At the Rath plant hogs are sorted 
for grade and yield, slaughterlot clas- 
sification, meat-type grouping, etc. As 
hogs are purchased in lots, this pro- 
cedure is necessary. 

Two telephones have eliminated 
the serious problem of hogs piling 
while being yarded. Formerly, the 
drivers would start a drove of hogs 
from the alley behind the scale up 
the ramp of the hog hotel, only to 
discover that a gate at the top of the 
ramp had been closed to allow stock 
to be driven from the top floor of the 
hotel to the kill. 

This created two piling problems, 
one at the top of the ramp, when the 
first hog arrived at the gate and 
turned to come back down, and a 
more serious piling when the whole 
drove came back down to the gate 
below, which was closed by the driver 
to keep the lots separate. — 

“When this happened, we could 
see the profits go down the drain for 
that drove,” says Stone. “When hogs 
weighing 200 Ibs. or more struggle up 
on top of one another, you can be 
sure those underneath are going to be 
bruised.” 

Studies by the livestock department 
proved definitely that piling or piggy- 
backing was responsible for a meas- 
urable part of loin bruises. 

Since the installation of the tele- 
phones, piling is a thing of the past, 
Legg states. Now, the driver phones 
the top floor of the hog hotel before 
he starts his drove, to make sure that 
all the gates are open. Once the drive 
is started, the hogs move up the long, 
stair-step ramps without excitement, 
confusion or bruising, to the floor and 
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pen where they are to be held. 

The new straight-line movement is 
more efficient because it is faster, re- 
ports Stone. One man can do the 
sorting at the scale faster than two 
men formerly did it, and the elimina- 
tion of pile-ups allows larger droves 
to be yarded without danger. 

Any confined movement that 
causes hogs to turn about will cause 
excitement, and result in bruise losses. 

The installation of the hydraulic 
sorting gate and the two intraplant 
telephones has undoubtedly saved 
money for the company, and it is 
considered a worthwhile innovation, 
says Stone. 

Douglas Mossberg, northwest re- 
gional manager, Livestock Conserva- 
tion, Inc., says that the techniques 
developed at Rath’s can be profitably 
adopted by other packers slaughtering 
hogs. The sorting gate is a relatively 
nominal expenditure, and in most 
plants the forward movement only 
requires a little study of hog droving 
movements and the extension of the 
present phone or PA system, he states. 


Armour Promotion to Have 
‘Relax and Save’ Theme 


An invitation to American house- 
wives to relax during hot weather 
kitchen chores and, at the same time, 
save up to $1.50 on the purchase of 
canned meats will be issued by Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago, be- 
ginning in June. 

Basis of the Armour promotion is 
a free 16-page booklet, “Take a 10- 
Day Hot-Weather Holiday,” contain- 
ing illustrated recipes and menu sug- 
gestions for easy-to-prepare summer- 
time meals using Armour canned 
meats. Recipe titles include “Tarry on 
the terrace,” “Ever caught napping?” 
“Snub that heat wave,” “Let the ham- 
mock get you,” and “Brunch is a 
breeze.” 

Included in the booklet are ten 
coupons, each redeemable for 15c 
when accompanied by proof of pur- 
chase of the following Armour Star 
canned meats: corned beef hash, 
Treet, chili con carne, beef stew, 
vienna sausage, chopped ham, 
chopped beef, deviled ham, sliced 
dried beef and corned beef. 

Under the Armour plan, there will 
be no handling of coupons by retail- 
ers. All coupons will be submitted by 
consumers for redemption by mail, 
and checks will be sent in return. 

Nearly 5,000,000 of the Armour 
recipe-coupon booklets will be in- 
serted in the July issue of McCall's 
Magazine, out June 25, to supple- 
ment a full-page advertisement. 

Another full page ad in the July 9 


issue of Look Magazine, out June 25, 
also will include the ten cow 
Tht Look circulation will distribute 
approximately 4,800,000 sets of the 
Armour coupons. 

An additional 3,000,000 recipe. 
coupon booklets will be available fo, 
retail stores for direct distribution to 
shoppers from special display pieces, 

Further emphasis to the Armour 
“relax and save” promotion will be 
supplied by commercials on the com. 
pany’s two NBC-TV network daytime 
shows, “It Could Be You” and “Mat. 
inee Theater.” Viewers will be urged 
to obtain coupons at their dealers, 

The Armour promotion is sched. 
uled to run through July 31. 


NRA To Produce Movie 
On Rendering Industry 


The National Renderers Associa. 
tion will produce a full-color, sound 
motion picture on the rendering in- 
dustry in cooperation with the For. 
eign Agricultural Service of the U. §, 
Department of Agriculture, the NRA 
has announced. The film will be en- 
titled “The Raw Material of Magic.” 

The project will be sponsored under 
the NRA program agreement with 
the USDA, which was initiated last 
year to develop and expand foreign 
markets for U. S. inedible tallow, 
grease and proteins, Foreign curren- 
cies available under Public Law 480 
will be contributed by the USDA 
for filming the movie. The two-reel 
motion picture will depict the opera- 
tion of modern rendering _ plants, 
packing, handling and shipping of 
animal fats and proteins, and new 
uses developed in various research 
laboratories. 

Sound tracks will be made in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Italian, French, German 
and Japanese. NRA representatives 
are scheduled to travel to Europe 
next year to exhibit the film. A pre- 
miere showing is set tentatively for 
the NRA’s 24th annual convention, 
to be held October 10-12 at the 
Hotel Statler in Los Angeles. 


Wholesale Index Levels Dip 


Declines swept across virtually the 
entire range of consumer commodity 
prices in the week ended April 30. 
The wholesale price index on meats 
fell back to 87.1 from its seven-month 
high of 88.00 for the previous week, 
while the average primary 
price index slipped back to Ul 
from its all-time high of 117.3 for the 
week before. The index on meats for 
the same 1956 period was 78.5 and 
the primary market index, 113.8. Cut 
rent indexes were calculated on the 
basis of the 1947-49 average of 100. 
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ATTENTION ALL 
FEDERAL INSPECTED PLANTS 


WE will buy your edible beef fats, 
S/P fats and fresh pork fats. 


WE can arrange for pickups. 


WE are equipped to render 2,000,000 
lbs. per week. 


Contact our offices. 


NEW YORK NEW JERSEY 
OXford 5-0448 UNion 4-6900 
TELETYPE—JERSEY CITY 114 


CONTINENTAL 
REFINING & PACKAGING CO. 


2011—8th Street, North Bergen, N. J. 


U. S. Inspected #979 






















. for full, mellow 
flavor and aroma! 


The ham that’s 
already 





Morrell os aw 


©1955, John Morrell & Co. 
BY JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA + SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA « MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 





2 Something big... 
something really revolutionary ... 


something new... 


coming in flexible wrappers. 


Member of 


Wisconsin 

bd aniels 

for better 

Pool Car MANUFACTURING co / 
Service 





* Patent applied for 
creators - designers - multicolor printers 
of flexible packaging 


there is a Daniels product to fit your needs 








Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... Sausage... Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 
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SALES OFFICES: Rhinelander, Wisconsin . 
Akron, Ohio . . 


. Chicago, lilinois.. 
Denver. Colorado . . Dallas, Texas . 


. Haverford, Pennsylvania . . 
. Whittier, California 
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Company Cuts 


Operating Costs 


One-Third 


Short cuts in routine. procedures and the 
installation of modern equipment have saved 


the Denver Rendering Co. time and money. 


HE adoption of mechanical short 

cuts in operating procedures has 

been a major element in cut- 
ting costs by more than one-third at 
the Denver Rendering Co., Denver, 
Colo., the management reports. 

The ten-year-old rendering organ- 
ization has undergone a complete 
transformation in the past two and 
a half years. This change has included 
the installation of modern Expeller 
equipment, a complete “blow system” 
for transfer of material from one op- 
eration to another, the streamlining of 
operating theories, etc. Concerned in 
the revamping of the plant were three 
brothers, Seymour, Jordan, and Abe 


. f “ : Ps 
: ; #4 
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CONTENTS OF hopper are checked by looking into mirror above, 
witheut climbing up on ladder. Spotlight, right, aids visibility. 











LORE PROGUETS oO. 
HEATER Katte 





ONE MAN, using this hoist, can charge the edible fats cooker, 


Heller, and their father, Louis Heller, 
founder of the firm. 

Switching over from hydraulic 
presses to the Expeller method elimi- 
nated obsolete, costly equipment. 
This resulted in substantial savings, 
such as the reduction of the operating 
crew from 35 to 22 men and cutting 
back the working time from an av- 
erage of 24 hours per day to 15 and 
17 hours. “Yankee ingenuity” made 
up the rest. 

The ability to overcome time- and 
labor-wasting steps in rendering op- 
erations is present in Jordan Heller, 
plant executive. Heller has a decided 
knack for devising systems and for 


designing equipment that saves steps 
and makes processing easier. At the 
start of the program, back in 1953, 
he took time to analyze operations 
from receiving to the eventual tallow 
and meat scrap shipping. In each sec- 
tion, Heller made what amounted to 
a time-and-motion study of the situa- 
tion, paying particular attention to the 
number of workmen required for the 
operation, the amount of time in- 
volved and the cost. The net result 
was the isolation of a dozen areas in 
which improvement could be effected, 
often to the point of cutting costs by 
50 per cent or more. 

In some cases, the Denver Render- 


~— 





OVERHEAD-MOUNTED sewing machine is pulled down to sew 
100-Ib. sacks securely shut, is returned up out of the way- 
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CURTAIN OF chains over the hog port in 
receiving pan retards backward movement 
and resultant splashing of product. 


ing Co, executive has worked out 
“gimmicks of his own” to solve speci- 
fic problems. These devices were fab- 
ricated, for the most part, by the 
company’s own maintenance crew. 

At the receiving pan, for example, 
where meat scraps from packing 
plants and dead animals are received, 
Heller designed a “chain portal.” This 
piece of equipment has eliminated the 
often unpleasant task of feeding the 
hog which grinds hard material and 
another port on the opposite side of 
the receiving pan for the hasher- 
washer, The opening to each unit con- 
sisted of a steel box with one side re- 
moved, and the material was raked 
into the proper opening, according to 
its consistency. Not infrequently, 
when an over-enthusiastic employe 
pushed too much material into the 
ports, it would literally be forced 
back out by pressure from below, re- 
sulting in spattering and a clean-up. 

To solve this problem, Heller hung 
heavy pieces of chain, an eighth of 
an inch apart from the top of the 
opening to the bottom. These form, 
in effect, a heavy, but easily-moved 
curtain. Now, as the raw material is 
raked into the openings through the 
chains, the chains effectively retard 
any backward movement and splash- 
ing and no cleanup is necessary, 

Next, in the basement level of the 
plant, where five cookers and two 
blood dryers are located, it had been 
necessary to keep one man on hand 
to watch the level of grease as it was 
drawn off from the cookers into a 
6x4-foot pan, set in the floor in 
front of the cookers. The grease pit, 
unless closely watched, was likely to 
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overflow, and, when it was empty, 
the pump motors which fed the tal- 
low to the settling tanks nearby were 
likely to speed up and run idle. 

To remedy this situation, Heller in- 
stalled a float valve which operates 
an electric switch at the corner of the 
grease pit. The copper float ball floats 
on top of the hot grease as it runs 
from the cookers and when the pan 
is filled to maximum capacity, the 
float automatically operates a switch. 
This switch turns on the electric mo- 
tors driving the pumps which trans- 
fer the grease to the settling tank. 
As soon as the grease has dropped to 
the lowest level at which the pumps 
will operate efficiently, the motors 
are cut off and remain dormant until 
sufficient grease accumulates to re- 
peat the cycle. It is now no longer 
necessary to have an employe watch 
this operation. 

Nearby, where the two new Ex- 
pellers are installed, it had been nec- 
essary for an employe to climb up 
on a ladder. Using a flashlight, he 
looked down into the open hopper at 
the top of each Expeller to determine 
how much scrap was charged into 
the machine. To do away with this 
time-wasteful step, Heller installed a 
mirror and a small electric spotlight 
over each hopper. These additions 
make it possible for the employe who 
operates the cookers and the dump 
pans which feed the Expellers, to 
check the contents with a single 
glance at the mirrors. 

A similar problem existed at the 
central blow tank from which all 
material from the hog and _ hasher- 
washer is blown by air pressure into 
the appropriate cookers through a se- 


ries of four 3-way valves. The blow 
tank, which accommodates 6,000 
pounds of material, was also formerly 
checked by stepping up on a ladder 
and peering through an inspection 
port into the interior. To eliminate 
the waste of time and expense of 
checking the situation visually, Heller 
invested in an “electronic probe,” 
which is a sensitive device mounted 
on the end of a steel rod that passes 
permanently through the top of the 
blow tank. 

As soon as a 6,000-lb. charge of 
ground material touches the tip of the 
probe, a klaxon horn blows, warning 
the operator to shut off the material 
flow trom the hasher-washer and the 
hogger. There is now no longer any 
risk of overloading and the charge 
blown to each of the five cookers is 
the required 6,000-lb. load. There is 
now, also, no danger of plugging up 
the material blow lines, or of “short 
loads,” etc. 

Another processing step which 
wasted too much time was the charg- 
ing of edible fats into a cooker 
mounted in another part of the build- 
ing. Here, where a barrel was up- 
ended to pour its contents into a 14- 
in. hole leading via a vent directly 
to the cooker on the level below, 
Heller devised, at low cost, a “barrel 
hoist” arrangement. 

An extended sheetmetal vent pipe 
was set over the opening to the cook- 
er below, which serves to exhaust 
cooking odors to a chimmey on the 
roof of the building. The lower sec- 
tion of the vent pipe, however, slides 
up and down within the upper sec- 
tion, sleeve-fashion, and has been out- 
fitted with a lift which fits tightly over 





STAINLESS ALUMINUM covering on cooker aids in keeping it spotlessly clean. Fiberglas 
insulation has cut cooking time considerably. Covering was installed at a cost of $300. 
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...juicier meat, 


richer color boost ham sales 


Curafos in pumping pickle produces boiled, 
canned and smoked hams that develop a 
better, brighter color in cure, and are richer 
in natural juices. These are qualities that 
win the full approval of both retailers and 
homemakers. 

The lean meat fibers of hams pumped 
with pickle containing Curafos retain more 
of the natural juices and soluble proteins 
throughout processing. The retention of 
these important food and flavor elements 
also benefits the housewife—because the loss 
of natural juices during baking is substan- 





tially reduced, hams are juicier, tastier. 

Retailers find that the better, brighter 
color developed by Curafos lends eye appeal 
to hams—attracts customers. Impulse buy- 
ing steps up, and sales stay up, because cus- 
tomers like the extra benefits they get from 
Curafos cured hams. 

Packers agree that the better color and 
richer, more succulent flavor of hams cured 
with Curafos give a definite boost to ham 
sales. Write or phone for full information on 
Curafos—it may be able to help you improve 
your sales, too. 






| COMPANY 


HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 





ea A DIVISION OF HAGAN CHEMICALS & CONTROLS, INC. 


DIVISIONS: CALGON COMPANY, HALL LABORATORIES 
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the edible cooker’s charging hole. 

Next to this, Heller had two metal 
plates set in the floor. These serve as 
imbals in which his bell hoist moves. 
The bell hoist is an aluminum-finished 
steel frame, open on one side, with a 
Jatform floor on which the barrel is 
placed. The barrels, as they arrive 
from meat plants, are dollied to the 
hoist and clamped in place with a 
single move of a locking lever. The 
vent pipe is slipped upward, out of 
the way, and a wheeled, galvanized 
metal “charging hopper,” shaped like 
a snow plow with a hole at the nar- 
row end, is seated over the port. 

Then, an electric winch with chains 
extending to the outer edge of the 
barrel hoist tilts the barrel over, pour- 
ing its contents into the hopper, from 
which they are easily pushed into 
the charging opening to drop into the 
cooker. Due to the simple action of 
this device, it requires only one man 
to unload completely the collection 
truck, fill the cooker, and assemble 
and disassemble the rig used for the 
purpose. 

Production work has also been ex- 
pedited at the bag-filling point where 
the finished meat scrap product is 
loaded into 100-Ib. burlaps bags. For- 
merly, with a table-mounted sewing 
machine or hand sewing, it required 
one man to fill bags and another to 
do the sewing. Here, Heller adopted 
an idea much used by flour mills, 
grain mills, seed producers, etc., and 
suspended a complete sewing ma- 
chine unit on a counterbalance chain, 
directly above the bag-filling outlet at 
the finished product hopper. 

Now, the same man who fills the 
bags merely reaches up, pulls the au- 
tomatic sewing machine down to the 
proper level, stitches the bag shut se- 
curely and returns the sewing me- 
chine up out of the way, without de- 
lay. Only one other man is required 
for all of the final bagging-out steps. 
He is located on the lower level, 
where he operates a grinder, which is 
the final step before bagging. 

There are many other innovations 
in the production-time-saving _pro- 
gram..adopted by the Denver Ren- 
dering Co. For example, in installing 
a new cooker recently in the firm’s 
edible fat department, Heller invested 
$300 in a stainless aluminum cover- 
ing for the cooker and installed fiber- 
glas insulation. Two results have been 
achieved by this covering: 1) A 
cooker tank that is easy to keep spot- 
lessly clean, and 2) Cooking time 
has been cut substantially. 

While the costs and time saved at 
each point were comparatively small, 
they are directly responsible for a 
one-third reduction in expenses. 
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Family Team Progresses 
[Continued from page 24] 


uct moving out of the cooler. 

All the rails in the cooler are steel 
with exposed members painted with 
aluminum enamel. One of the rails 
leads to the two-scale fabricating sec- 
tion that has its own supporting rails 
for holding various primal cuts, in- 
cluding briskets. This section is lo- 
cated in an area where provision has 
been made for chuting product to the 
basement level, if and when fabrica- 
tion operations are expanded. When 
this occurs, the area will have a car- 
cass breakdown saw, and the rough 
primal cuts will be chuted to the 
basement. 

The cooler area is equipped with 
Jamison refrigerated doors and insu- 
lated with Styrofoam, with five inches 
of the product in the ceiling and floor 
and four inches of it in the walls. 
Part of the outside wall has separa- 
tors built into it so that it can be 
readily knocked out for any future 
expansion. 

The walls are finished with white 
cement, trowled smooth for highlight 
reflection. Light is provided with re- 
flector-mounted incandescent lamps, 
which management believes show up 
beef to its best advantage. 

The basement area has two Frick 
compressors which have a total ca- 
pacity of 50 tons, The condenser is 
an outside evaporative condenser, 
supported off the ground by concrete 
pillars. While the plant has flood 
pumps, all of its motive power is 
mounted on concrete pillars to a safe 
height, because the whole terrain is 
low and at certain times heavy rains 
will flood the city sewers. 

For its water heaters the firm uses 
two units, a large Clayton gas heater 
that can supply 700 gals. per hour 
heated to 145° F., and a smaller unit 
that will heat water to 180° F. The 
large unit is used for general plant 
cleanup, while the smaller unit pro- 
vides water to sterilize the viscera 
pans, slunk cage, etc. 

The new loading dock can accom- 
modate four trucks. The firm has 
three large 2%-ton units, two small %- 
ton panel units, and a stake truck 
used in livestock procurement. 

Livestock is purchased by Jon 
Tarpoff at the National City stock- 
yards. He is well-oriented for the job 
because he majored in animal hus- 
bandry at the University of Missouri. 

The entire plant is built with face 
brick. On the inside it has been 
painted with a special gloss material 
purchased from Steelcote, that adds 
to the appearance and eases cleaning. 





COMPRESSORS are raised above flood level. 


A colorful touch to the plant is 
the name column that tops the front 
of the building. “There is still room 
for additional improvements,” said 
Vasil, oldest son and sales manager. 
“For instance, a false ceiling on the 
loading dock and slide-away doors 
will be added this year to complete 
the finishing touches on the overall 
expansion program.” 

The three sons, who are able co- 
partners with their father, are con- 
fident that the firm will grow with 
family guidance. 


House Group Refuses Funds 
For Flood Insurance Plan 


The House appropriations com- 
mittee voted late last week to refuse 
the Administration’s request for $50,- 
000,000 to finance the proposed flood 
indemnity program during fiscal 1958. 

“The present plan contemplates 
that 40 per cent of the cost of the pre- 
miums and all administrative costs 
would be borne by the federal gov- 
ernment,” the House group said. “The 
premium cost is almost prohibitive. 
The government would underwrite 
all losses, and estimates of those 
losses are too indefinite. The pro- 
gram certainly would be very costly 
to the government and the _policy- 
holders.” 

The committee recommended that 
the Federal Flood Indemnity Admin- 
istration, which would administer the 
program, use the $325,000 it has 
left “for further study to develop a 
more workable plan.” 


Hormel Frank Campaign 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., has launched a nationwide ad- 
vertising campaign for Dairy frank- 
furters. The program will utilize daily 
newspapers, national magazines, radio 
and television. Supplementing the 
campaign is a series of army jet plane 
punch-outs printed on the cartons. 
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These leading brokers would welcome an 
opportunity to discuss your needs with you. 
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Every hour of every trading day mar- 
kets are shifting, prices are changing, 
trades are being completed. And 
every change in market conditions 
means a change in the value of your 
holdings, or a fluctuation in profit 
possibilities of transactions. 


Your broker, with his finger con- 
stantly on the pulse of every impor- 
tant market in every part of the 
country, is constantly in touch with 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LANDY & HENRY COMPANY 
Packinghouse Products 
327 S. La Salle St. 
WAbash 2-9524 Teletype CG -2167 


‘4 


PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS CO. 
ar ge ay Products 
100 N. La Salle St. 





Vy Gti 


( Ye VISA 


DAYTON, OHIO 
DEarborn 2-5300 A. L. PACHIN & SONS, INC. 


arc not in 


BOOKS! 





changes in prices, trends, supply and 
demand. His entire energy and full 
resources are at your service. 


Whether you are buying or selling, 
the knowledge, training and experi- 
ence that brokerage service provides 
will help you to better trading results, 
quicker action, and the highest ob- 
tainable returns from your sale or 
investment. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


TED GREEN Leth ha oh co. 
Packinghouse Products 
6331 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
UNIVERSAL FOOD BROKERS 
Packinghouse Products 
6363 Wilshire Bivd. 


Webster 8-025! 
Teletype LA904 Cable ‘‘Unifood.’’ 


J/ J) WHEL Cha 


Packinghouse By-Products 


JOHN E. STAREN CO. 
on ery gg 
20 S. La Salle 
RAndelph & 9277 Foletyee CG-1481U 


WALSH-BROWN-HEFFERNAN CO. 
Packinghouse Products 
3449 W. Place 
YArds 7-3737 


WHITTING & AUSTIN 
Packinghouse Products 
Board of Trade Bidg. 

WaAbash 2-0762 


708 E. Monument Av. 
Fulton 7312 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


JAMES A. AUSTIN 
Packinghouse Products 


Ww. jams St. 
Elgin 6-0431 Teletype JK386 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
JiM A. BRUCE CO. 


LEVIN BROKERAGE CO. 
ag Products 
243 E. 44tl 


Street 
LUdlow 3- aI Teletype LA 155! 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EASTERN BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Packinghouse Products 
1162 Suburban Station Bldg. 
LOcust 8-1420 Teletype PH 1185 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Packinghouse Products 


KARP BROKERAGE CO., INC. 
oe greg gg 


327 S. Packin: 
Teletype CG2434 


722 Livestock Exchange Bidg. 


PACKERS BROKERAGE Co. 
house Products 


HArrison 7-6522 6i11 Blue Ridge Blvd. 


uve Rant gs INC. 


roker 
Fruit ry Prod ee ie Exchange 
Richmond \2-2930 
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New $1,100,000 Pork Firm 
Organized in Sioux City 


A new $1,100,000 packing firm to 
be known as Sioux City Dressed Pork, 
Inc., has been organized in Sioux 
City, Ia. President of the new com- 





L. NEEDHAM C. DENNIS 


pany is Lroyp NEEDHAM, who also 
is vice president and general manager 
of Sioux City Dressed Beef, Inc. Car- 
TER DENNIS, who is president of Sioux 
City Dressed Beef, Inc., will be vice 
president and treasurer of the new 
company. L, C. Ekin is secretary. 

The corporation was organized to 
a large extent by the same individuals 
who are interested in Sioux City 
Dressed Beef, Inc., but will be opera- 
ted as a distinctly separate business, 
Needham said. 

Construction of the company’s new 
$900,000 plant will begin June 1, and 
operation will start in November, 
1957. The plant will have a killing 
capacity of 600 hogs per hour. The 
hogs will be immobilized with CO, 
gas before slaughter. 

Needham said the plant is expected 
to prove of great value to purchasers 
and marketers of hogs on the Sioux 
City market. It will provide a custom- 
killing service for purchasers. 





The Meat Trail... 


Three Ohio Firms to Merge 
Under Eckert Packing Name 


Merger of Eckert Packing Co., De- 
fiance, O., the packing division of 
Lugbill Bros., Inc., Archbold, O., and 
Lugbill Provision Co., Inc., Bowling 
Green, O., effective May 31, was an- 
nounced this week by DENVER M. 
EckerT, president of the Defiance 
concern, and SYLVANUS LUGBILL, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Lugbill firms. 

The new organization will operate 
under the name of Eckert Packing 
Co, Eckert and Lugbill brand names 
will be continued. 

“The merger will enable our plants 
to serve customers better and will 
mean an improved operation for all,” 
Eckert and Lugbill said. Personnel 
of the new board of directors will be 
announced prior to the merger date. 

The announcement stressed that 
the transaction embraces only the 
packing and sausage manufacturing 
facilities of the Lugbill firms, includ- 
ing the plant and five-acre tract at 
Archbold and 31-acre tract and build- 
ings at Bowling Green. Lugbill Bros. 
will continue its present livestock op- 
erations in Archbold, including the 
twice-a-week livestock auction. 

The new organization will continue 
slaughtering hogs and cattle under 
federal inspection at Archbold. “In 
fact, the operations and distribution 
of products will be little changed 
from present methods under the new 
setup,” Eckert and Lugbill explained. 

Operational personnel will remain 
substantially the same. Eckert em- 
ploys 240 persons in the Defiance 
packing and sausage manufacturing 
operations, and the Lugbill plants 





employ a total of approximately 100 
workers. 

Eckert also announced that con- 
struction of a 35x115-ft. plant addi- 
tion is underway at Defiance. The 
new one-story and basement addition, 
of concrete and tile, will house addi- 
tional sausage kitchens, a cure cellar 
and smokehouses, he said. The proj- 
ect was designed by the architectural 
firm of Vogt, Ivers & Seamen, which 
is located in Cincinnati, O. 


"We Can't Do It,’ Say New 
Operators of Yakima Plant 


Operations at Western Boy Meats, 
Inc., Yakima, Wash., are being closed 
down by the J. M. Perry Institute of 
Trade Industries & Agriculture, Roy 
A. Matson, a trustee of the institute, 
has announced, 

“We have decided that we don't 
know how to operate a meat packing 
business and are getting out of it as 
fast as we can,” he explained. “We 
are hoping that someone will come 
along and take the plant over and 
operate it.” 

The plant, formerly known as Gib- 
son Packing Co., was acquired by 
the institute last year. The company 
was reorganized under the name of 
Western Boy Meats, Inc., with D, W. 
FraME, a Yakima certified public ac- 
countant, as president and Matson 
as vice president. The new firm an- 
nounced plans to make the plant one 
of the most modern in the Northwest 
and predicted that volume eventually 
would reach $8,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 a year, with distribution 
throughout that area. 

Henry L. CorFin previously oper- 
ated the plant about 20 years as 





RETAIL DEALERS from South 
Dakota, Minnesota and lowa 
were entertained by the Green- 
lee Packing Co., Sioux Falls, 
So. Dak. at an open house on 
April 28. The photograph of 
the Greenlee plant and trucks 
was taken on the occasion. 
About 1,000 visitors are ex- 
pected to attend an open 
house for the public on May 
19. They will be shown the 
plant's new sausage manufac- 
turing department and the new 
beef dressing floor. 
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president and general manager of 
Gibson Packing Co. 


PLANTS 


The modern new processing plant 
of Van Wagenen & Schickhaus Co. 
at Kearny, N. J., is expected to open 
next month, R. J. KELLocc, manager, 
has announced. The 52-year-old cor- 
poration, which has been a Swift & 
Company associated firm since 1913, 
employs 350 persons. The new plant 
adjoins the Swift pork dressing plant 
at Kearny. The present Van Wage- 
nen & Schickhaus plant, situated in 
Newark, N. J., will be up for sale 
when its operations are transferred. 


Officials of Nova Scotia Co-opera- 
tive Abattoir, Ltd., Halifax, N. S., 
hope to begin construction of the 
company’s new abattoir by late June, 
according to STANTON SANFORD, 
president. He said the firm is trying 
to get the Canadian government to 
augment funds already invested by 
farmers and the provincial govern- 
ment. The abattoir is expected to cost 
more than $700,000. 


Fire caused an estimated $13,000 
damage recently at Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co., South Cleveland, Tenn. 
The firm is owned and operated by 
Nat ELprepce, former Bradley 
County judge, and his son, E. L. 


Ben Zeger Associates, Inc., will 
open its new and larger quarters at 
452 W. 13th st., New York City, 
on May 20, according to Haroip 
Houzer of that beef firm. 


Plans for a proposed Farmers Abat- 
toir in Charlottetown, P.E.I., were 
completed recently at a meeting of 
100 shareholders, presided over by 
W. A. BryENTON of Charlottetown. 
The group voted to appoint HEDLEY 
SmpaLL of Eastern Meat Packers, 
New Glasgow, N. S., as general man- 
ager of the plant. 


The Rath Packing Co. of Waterloo, 
Ia., has purchased an eight-acre plant 
site in Houston, Tex. The company 
has operated a Houston branch since 
1934. G. O. BELL, manager of the 
branch, said that plans have not been 
made yet on the size of the new plant 
or when it will be built. The present 
Rath unit emplovs 145 persons. 


JOBS 


Appointment of Jack W. Hyatt 
as sales manager of Morrell-Felin Co., 
Philadelphia, has been announced by 
M. J. DunHAM, manager. Hyatt is a 
veteran of 20 years with John Morrell 
& Co. and its subsidiary, the Morrell- 
Felin Co. He headed the carlot sales 
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TOP AWARD plaque in painted bulletin 
division of 1957 outdoor advertising con- 
test is accepted by Robert F. Hunsicker 


(second from left), president of Allen 
Products Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa., manu- 
facturer of Alpo dog food. Making pres- 
entation is Charles R. Bird, General Outdoor 
Advertising Co. Others are Sidney A. Tan- 
nenbaum (left) and Nathan Alexander of 
Weightman, Inc., Philadelphia, advertising 
agency handling account. On table is small 
replica of prize-winning bulletin. Contest 
was sponsored by Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation of America, located in Chicago. 





office in New York for three years 
and was manager of the company’s 
branches in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Boston, Mass., before moving to 
Philadelphia when Morrell bought 
John J. Felin & Co. in April, 1955. 
He was assistant sales manager until 
his latest promotion. 


Frep A. RevusserR has been ap- 
pointed sales co-ordinator for Brown 
Packing Co., Inc., Little Rock, Ark., 
HERBERT W. HOLLINGSWORTH, gen- 
eral manager, announced. Reusser has 
been a traveling salesman for ten 
years with an independent grocery 


chain and previously was a meat 
buyer for a national grocery chain 
for 18 years. 


Puitie JaTREs, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Oscar Mayer & 
Co. Chicago 
plant, has been 
appointed Phila- 


delphia_ sales 
manager for the 
company. WItL- 


LIAM T. MurRRAyY, 
vice president of 
sales, announced. 
Jatres joined Os- 
car Mayer as a 
salesman in Chi- 
cago in 1942. 
After World War II service as an 
artillery officer, he was assigned to a 
restaurant route in Chicago in 1946 
and later was with the beef depart- 
ment and on a market route. Jatres 
became a district manager in 1953 
and assistant Chicago plant sales mani- 
ager in 1955. In his new position at 
Philadelphia, he will be in charge of 
sales in Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
York City, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Washington, D. C, 


Cuirrorp FE. Carrns has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Wil- 
son & Co., Inc., plant at Albert Lea, 
Minn. In addition to his new duties, 
he will continue to head the per 
sonnel department at Albert Lea. 


TRAILMARKS 


C. James Lone of Canada Packers, 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., has been 
named “outstanding citizen of the 
year” by the Edmonton Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce for his volunteer 
work with many philanthropic organi- 


PHILIP JATRES 





SILVER SERVICE award of American Meat Institute is presented to Manfred F. Rothmutd 





(second from right), sausage maker for American Meat Co., San Francisco, by 
M. Cannoles, AMI associate western director. Looking on are Mrs. Rothmund (left) and 
Mrs. Georgia Kuvalis, company owner. Rothmund served a two-year apprenticeship in 
Germany before coming to the United States in 1928. He was.a sausage maker in 
for 19 years and then worked for two other firms before joining American Meat Co. 
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zations. He is general campaign chair- 
man for the local Community Chest, 
a member of the advisory committee 
of the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion and a member of the Alberta 
Provincial Council of the Boy Scouts. 
Long also is a director of the Edmon- 
ton Rotary Club and chairman of its 
special project committee. 


A 72-year-old retired Swift & Com- 
pany man has become the envy of 
many younger golf enthusiasts. FRED 
W. BLack made his second hole-in- 
one recently at a golf course in San 
Mateo, Calif., using a 4-iron for the 
155-yd. hole. Black retired in 1950 
as credit manager of the Swift plant 
in South San Francisco after 50% 
vears of service. His other hole-in- 
one was made during a golf game 
over 20 years ago. 


Members of the Armv quartermas- 
ter reserve unit in Milwaukee will 
meet one night a week at the plant 
of Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, 
Wis., for training in the handling of 
refrigerated supplies. The agreement 
was signed recently by MIcHaeL F. 
Cupany, president of the company, 
and Col. Cuartes C. EcE, chief of 
the Army's Wisconsin district. 


Eart W. JIMERSON, president of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Work- 
men of North 
America, will be 
honored May 19 
at a dinner to be 
held in the Com- 
modore Hotel, 
New York City, 
under the aus- 
pices of the trade 
union division of 
State of Israel 
Bonds. Labor and 
management in the meat, fur and 
leather industries will pay tribute to 
Jimerson for his long years of activity 
on behalf of his fellow man. PATRICK 
E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer of the 
Amalgamated, is honorary chairman 
for the testimonial. 


E. JIMERSON 


Teenagers in the quad-city area of 
Moline, East Moline and Rock Island, 
Ill., and Davenport, Ia., have a 
chance to test their skill at platter- 
chatter in the new advertising pro- 
gram launched by Foremost Packing 
Co., East Moline. The company is 
sponsoring a half-hour show, “So You 
Want to Be a Disc Jockey,” five eve- 
nings a week on radio station WQUA. 
(Pegwill Packing Co., Springfield, Il, 
has been sponsoring a similar radio 
program in Springfield for three years. 
ee THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
April 27, 1957.) “As we have been 
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LAPIN WAS their meat. Tina Louise of 
Broadway musical, ‘Li'l Abner," and song- 
writer Matt Dennis are shown during "buffet 
de lapin au champagne" in Sherry-Nether- 


land Hotel, New York City. Co-sponsors 
were H. F. Pelphrey & Son, Rogers, Ark., 
packer of frozen domestic rabbit meat, 
and American Culinary Federation. Pur- 
pose of party was to acquaint American 
public with merits of rabbit meat through 
guests from theater, press, radio and TV. 





in the field only two years, we felt 
that we needed a program that would 
make people talk about and ask for 
Fore-Pac brand products,” WALTER 
M. TrANSEZ of Foremost Packing Co. 
told the NP. “We feel that this pro- 
gram will be of great help to us.” 
The grand award in the 14-week con- 
test will be a $500 savings bond or 
$375 in cash. The show is being pro- 
moted in newspaper ads and by large 
signs on company trucks. Day-glow 
labels are being used on Fore-Pac 
products to advise shoppers that these 
are the labels needed to vote for their 
favorite disc jockey. Transez said the 
company also is attracting attention 
to its products by store demonstra- 
tions and getting dealers to tie in with 
their newspaper ads and handbills. 


LELAND JACOBSMUHLEN, chairman 
of the Western States Meat Packers 
Association, addressed the convention 
of the Washington Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation in Wenatchee, Wash., this 
week. Jacobsmuhlen is president of 
Arrow Meat Co., Cornelius, Ore. 


Ricuarp W. Ratu, vice president 
of The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, is serving as vice chairman of 
a $150,000 building fund drive for 
the Lutheran Children’s Home, locat- 
ed at Waverly, Iowa. 


Starke, Wetzel & Co., Inc., Indi- 
anapolis, presented its public service 
award-of-the-month for April to KEn- 
NETH L, CoL.ins, a truck driver for 
Motor Freight Corp., Terre Haute, 
Ind. Collins has driven more than 
1,500,000 miles in the last 21 years 


without a chargeable accident. The 
award is presented as part of the 
public service spotlight feature of 
the Starke, Wetzel “Code 3” tele- 
vision program. Winners receive an 
engraved plaque, a $50 savings bond, 
and 100 Ibs. of assorted meat and 
meat products. 


The Oscar Mayer & Co. office in 
Madison, Wis., has begun using an 
electronic computer in cost account- 
ing, sales order and sales accounting 
functions, FRANcis D. Ho.rorp, con- 
troller, announced. 


Tom Sawyer Meat Products, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has begun Red Cross 
first-aid training for its employes. The 
sessions, which also are being at- 
tended by employes of several other 
sausage plants, will be held at Tom 
Sawyer once a week for 11 weeks. 


DEATHS 


Martin K. SrmBervorr, 50, presi- 
dent of Magnolia Beef Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., died after a brief illness. Sur- 
vivors include the widow, ANN, and 
a son, ALAN. 


Davw E. BEeEsBe, 89, who served 
many vears with the former Nelson- 
Morris & Co. in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has passed away. He was district 
manager of the meat packing firm 
at the time of his retirement in 1942. 








SERVING AGAIN as a veterinary meat 
inspector, this time in a municipal pro- 
gram, is Dr. John D. Thrower (left), who 
was a USDA inspector back in 1905 when 
the federal program was voluntary. Dr. 
Thrower continued with the USDA for a 
short time after federal meat inspection 
became mandatory for interstate packers in 
1906. He then became associated with an 
animal pharmaceutical house. Dr. Thrower 
became the veterinary inspector for the city 
of Raytown, Mo., in 1952 and, as such, is 
the resident inspector at Reitz Meat Prod- 
ucts Co. He is shown with Harry J. Reitz, 
vice president of the Missouri company. 
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IMPORTERS QUALITY 
MANUFACTURERS SPICES FOR 
GRINDERS GENERATIONS 


7 


PURE NATURAL SPICES 
BLENDED SEASONINGS OF ALL KINDS 


For the best in Spices, Seasonings and Cures, write: 


VAN LOAN & COMPANY, INC. 


176 Franklin St. Phone: WAlker 5-6240 New York 13, N. Y. 














FORT DODGE PACKING CO., INC. 


Carlot shippers of Carcass Dressed Beef & 
Variety Meats 
From the Heart of the Cornbelt 


FORT DODGE, IA. PHONE 40171 














LANCASTER, ALLWINE and ROMMEL 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Suite 468, 815-15th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5 D. C. 





Practice before U. S. Patent Office. 
Validity and Infringement Investigations and Opinions. 
Booklet and form "Evidence of Conception" forwarded 


upon request. 


Purdue Economists Don’t See 
Much In Monthly Farrowing 


Most farmers will not find it profit. 
able to raise hogs under a mon 
farrowing schedule, Purdue Univer. 
sity agricultural economists believe, 

J. O. Dunbar, E. W. Kehrberg and 
J. E. Kadlec give the following reg. 
sons in support of their theory: 

Savings in cost become less with 
each additional time the hog-raising 
equipment is used. 

Average sale price of hogs farrowed 
each month is lower than for h 
farrowed December through February 
and June through August. 

More labor will be required during 
the cropping season. 

Management requirements are in. 
creased. 

As an alternative, the Purdue fam 
economists suggest that the two-litter 
system will utilize labor and manage. 
ment in months when they are not 
required by the cropping system, 
Gross returns will generally be high 
for hogs marketed from this system. 
Management is less complicated. This 
system fits on farms which have 
relatively small hog enterprises. 

“A multiple farrowing system with 
more than one group of sows farrow- 
ing in the periods December to March 
and June to September,” said the farm 
economists, “will utilize labor and 
management in seasons not requiring 
cropping work, reduce costs and stil 
not cut returns significantly. 

“Continuous farrowing will utilize 
a year-around supply of labor and 
management and will decrease costs, 
but gross returns per sow are de 
creased. Under situations where crops 
require seasonal labor, monthly far- 
rowing may become competitive with 
the cropping system. Excellent mar- 
agement is necessary. Monthly farrow- 

ing will allow maximum of labor rele 
tive to land.” 


Benson Reports ‘Definite 
Progress’ in Farm Picture 


The nation’s farmers appear to be 
firmly back on the road to i 
stability, Secretary of Agriculture Em 
Taft Benson told the Economic Club 
of New York. 

“I am happy to report that th 
farm picture is showing distinct i 
provement,” he said. “Farm price 
are now 4 per cent above a yet 
ago and 7 per cent above the low 
reached in December of 1959. Re 
alized income of farm operators ® 
1956 was up 4 per cent from the 
preceding year, the first peacetime 
increase since’ 1947. I am co 















that it will increase further in 195% 
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Long-Range Industry Study 
Is Endorsed by Cattlemen 


A far-reaching program of study 
jnto various phases of the cattle and 
beef industry was endorsed in Den- 
ver recently by the presidents of 16 
leading state cattle associations. 

Meeting as the general council of 
the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, the industry leaders 
pledged support for a long-range plan, 
recommended by the association's 
“fact-finding” committee. 

The program, as outlined by John 
M. Marble, Carmel Valley, Calif., 
chairman of the special committee, 
would involve establishment of a re- 
search staff to review current studies, 
and to initiate and coordinate new 
examinations of factors influencing 
present and future production and 
marketing of cattle and beef. 

The general council, presided over 
by American National president Don 
C. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo., also 
considered current problems of the 
industry, and was given a preview 
of future developments that the beef 
industry and its competition might 
face. The “preview” was given by 
Prof. Herrell DeGraff, Cornell uni- 
versity, an advisor to the committee. 

The presidents of the affiliated 
state associations pledged financial 
support for the program, and indi- 
cated that they desire immediate 
action in starting the study. 


Cattle Indemnity Program 
Broadened in Rhode Island 


Governor Roberts signed into 
Rhode Island law a bill to allow the 
state agriculture department to pay 
indemnities for any cattle found with 
contagious disease. 

The department heretofore has been 
allowed to pay indemnities only for 
cattle slaughtered for tuberculosis and 
Bang’s disease. The new act also raises 
maximum indemnities from $250 to 
$380 per animal. 

Vetoed by the governor was a bill 
to license cattle dealers and force 
those who do business by check to 
be bonded. Roberts said the measure 
had been badly drawn and contained 
contradictions and omissions. 


Higher Tax on Purveyors 

A bill given final passage by the 
Tennessee legislature will require per- 
‘ons primarily engaged in processing 
meat for sale to hotels and restaurants 
to pay a privilege tax ranging from 
$25 to $50 annually. Such persons 
and firms heretofore have been payin 
a privilege tax of $7.50 to $15. 
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Flashes on 
suppliers 





SHEFFIELD CHEMICAL: Frank 
J. Draco has been appointed sales 
manager for this Norwich, N. Y. 
company. 


AROMIX CORP: Pat KInpER has 
been appointed general sales manager 
for this Chicago 
organization. Kin- 
der, who has been 
associated with 
the meat indus- 
try for 28 years, 
had been assoc- 
iated previously 
as technical serv- 
ice director for 
Tee-Pak, Inc., 
Chicago. He will 
maintain his 
headquarters at the Chicago plant. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC.: The 
Atlanta, Ga., sales office of this New 
York firm will be located at 45 Elev- 
enth st., N. E., and the telephone 
number now is TRinity 4-8861. The 
office will be under the direction of 
HaroLp BACHMANN. 


VISKING COMPANY: Three ap- 
pointments have been announced by 
this Chicago firm. L. E. Houck has 
been named vice president and gen- 


P. KINDER 


f 


L. E. HOUCK 


E. B. CAHN 


eral manager of the food casing di- 
vision, and E. B. Cann, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the plastics division, 
has assumed the vice presidency of 
that division. B. H. ScHENK has been 
assigned the post of vice president of 
operations. He formerly served as 
manager of the international division. 


THE CRYOVAC CO.: A series of 
organizational changes has been an- 
nounced by E. F. Bryer, southern 
division manager of this Cambridge, 
Mass., firm. DonALD W. BRETHERICK, 
formerly sales manager of the Phil- 
adelphia district, has been transferred 
to Simpsonville, S. C., as assistant to 
the division sales manager. RALPH J. 
Garson, formerly technical sales rep- 
resentative, southern division, suc- 








ceeds Bretherick. Also, a new district, 
covering southern Ohio, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky, has been 
formed. E. VaucHN Deat has been 
named district manager of the newly 
formed territory. 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH DI- 
VISION, GENERAL MOTORS 
CORP.: R. H. Gmiespre has been 
named fleet sales manager for this 
Pontiac, Mich. company. He suc- 
ceeds A. S. McEvoy and will direct 
an expanded fleet sales activity from 
the home office. Gillespie served as 
national fleet sales representative in 
San Francisco, as New York zone 
manager, and as Eastern regional 
manager prior to this appointment. 


MODERN MAID FOOD PROD. 
UCTS CO. INC.: Appointment of 
ee Cares J. Mor- 

RIS as managing 
director and co- 
ordinator of plant 
activities, sales 
and advertising 
has been an- 
nounced by this 
Jamaica, L. L, 
New York firm. 
His immediate 
task will be to 
expand the sales 
staff and training program and ex- 
tend the use of the firm’s products. 


BARLIANT & CO.: Frep BicHaM, 
who recently joined this Chicago firm 
as sales manager, has been named 
genéral manager of the equipment 
division. 

YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO:: 
Haro.p M. Stizes has been appoint- 
ed western regional sales manager 
of the materials handling division for 
this Philadelphia, Pa., firm. He suc- 
ceeds FRANK BouFForD, who has 
joined the staff of the Yale San Fran- 
cisco sales and service branch. 


ADOLPH’S FOOD PRODUCTS 
CO.: GLENN H. FREEMAN has been 
appointed sales 
manager of this 
Los Angeles com- 
pany. He will be 
responsible for 
national sales and 
promotion of the 
firm’s liquid meat 
tenderizer. Free- 
man had been as- 
sociated previ- 
ously with the 
Huron Milling 
Co. for 18 years. As director of sales 
for Huron, he was responsible for the 
development and sales of Age-It meat 
tenderizer. 





C. J. MORRIS 





G6. H. FREEMAN 
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tors, and large retail organizations 
need uniformly high standards of re- 
frigerated service, from initial freez- 
ing thru the whole marketing proc- 
ess, in order to guarantee the con- 
sumer a high-quality product. They 
also require fast, dependable com- 
munications and the flexibility and 
capacity which are necessary for effi- 
cient marketing of their products on 
a national scale.” 

In Trans-American, the group of 
five independent refrigerated ware- 
housing companies will operate as an 
integrated network of 27 warehouses 


Five Companies Join in 
Nationwide Coordinated 
Warehousing Service 


Formation of Trans-American Re- 
frigerated Services, Ltd., a nation- 
wide network of 
five independent 
refrigerated ware- 
housing compa- 
nies, has been 
announced by 
Lowell E. Kern, 
president of the 
new organization, 





and executive located in 21 production and market- 
vice president ing areas. The companies have 50,- 


000,000 cu. ft. of refrigerated stor- 
age space. 

Member companies of TARS are 
the following: Merchants Refrigerat- 
ing Co., New York; Quincy Market 
Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., Bos- 
ton; Continental Freezers of Illinois, 
Inc., Chicago; Wisconsin Cold Stor- 
age Co., Milwaukee, and Terminal 
Ice and Cold Storage Co., Portland. 

Sales, service, and research facili- 
ties of all TARS members have been 
coordinated with each member com- 
pany representing all other member 
companies. 

TARS has set up a standing oper- 


and general man- 
ager of the Ter- 
minal Ice and Cold Storage Co. of 
Portland, Oregon. 

“Trans-American Refrigerated Serv- 
ices, Ltd., has been organized to pro- 
vide the coordinated nationwide re- 
frigerated warehousing service that is 
essential today in the successful pro- 
duction and marketing of frozen foods 
and other perishable products,” said 
Kern in his announcement. “We rec- 
ognize that refrigerated warehousing 
must be an intégral function in the 
complex pattern of modern distribu- 
tion.” he stated. “Packers, distribu- 


L. E. KERN 





YOU CAN SAVE MONEY —with the unmatched operating 


efficiency and performance of 
ENDURANCE STAINLESS STEEL 
BRINE PUMPING UNITS 
(Pat, Apl. For) 

e ELIMINATES brine stirring opera- 
tion—recirculating action prevents 
settling of phosphates. 

e Dependable, sanitary 
pump-Type #316. 

e Constant pressure for two to six and 
more injection stations. 

e Capacity: Up to 10 gal. per min- 

SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES ute—pressure up to 100 Ibs. PSI. 


All Shipments Immediately From Stock e Shipped ready to operate—yjust plug in. 


WRITE FOR FREE DETAILS TODAY e Finger-tip pressure adjustment. 
Profitable dealerships available 


PRESTO PRECISION PRODUCTS, INC. °.0. #102—Franktin square, Lit., N.Y. 


























for effective 


packaging IDEAS 


and design . . 
EKeRSsS 


PACK Ace 


INCORPORATED 


108 E. CENTENNIAL e MUNCIE, IND. e ATLAS 2-0578 
573 WEST STREET e NEW YORK CITY ¢ ALGONQUIN 5-8726 


CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


look to 


stainless steel | 
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ating committee composed of five 
companies experts in the fields of 
food technology, research, refrigera. 
tion, engineering, warehousing, traffic, 
distribution, and office procedures, 
This committee has established unj- 
form operating policies and standards 
for all member companies coveri 

all phases of warehousing operations, 





Book Reviews 











Air Pollution Handbook published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
City. $15. 

Written by experts in the field of 
air pollution, this practical handbook 
offers information to help analyze 
and solve many air pollution prob- 
lems. It discusses causes, effects and 
controls in chapters on the science of 
air pollution, the effects on plants 
and animals and corrective measures, 

City planning and plant location in 
relation to air pollution control, the 
chemistry of contaminated atmos- 
pheres, kinds of pollutants harmful to 
animals and plants, procedures for 
sampling contaminated atmospheres, 
experimental test methods and legal 
considerations are discussed. 

The book is well illustrated and 
contains many tables and graphs, as 
well as a table of conversion factors, 
This material was compiled by 31 
contributing authors and edited by 
Paul L. Magill, Francis R. Holden and 
Charles Ackley. Frederick G. Sawyer, 
director of industrial and public rela- 
tions, The Ralph M. Parsons Co, 
served as editorial consultant. 

The Freezing Preservation of Foods. 
Volume I, Fresh Foods, published by 
The Avi Publishing Co., Westport, 
Conn. $18. 

The annual volume of prepackaged 
frozen meats in 1960 will vary from 
15 per cent to 50 per cent of the 
total fresh meat sales, according to 
the degree of optimism expressed by 
two national chain store organization 
and two national meat packers (siti 
ilar information was printed in NP 
November 26, 1955, in reporting the 
proceedings of the 50th annual meet 
ing of the American Meat Institute 
Chicago). 

These industry predictions, and 
many other significant statements 
bearing on the increasing popularity 
and scope of fresh frozen meats and 
other foods, are to be found in Vol 
ume I of the third edition of “The 
Freezing and Preservation of Foods. 
This semi-technical book contains dl 
chapters, 282 illustrations and 
pages. It was published early in 1957. 

The authors are Donald K. Tresslét, 
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five | php., and Clifford F. Evers, B.S., 
is of | 5S. Tressler is scientific director, 
pera. Quartermaster Food and Container 
raffic, | jnstitute for the Armed Forces, U.S. 
dures, Army, Chicago. Evers is technical 
| uni- | director, new products development, 
dards Accent, International Minerals and 
vering | Chemical Corp., Chicago. 
oe Generous acknowledgement is given 

by the authors to food technologists in 
4 private industry and in government 
bureaus for help in the preparation 
of the book. More than 150 reference 


lished J sources supplement the book’s chapter 
v York on meat preparation and freezing. 
In addition to the information on 
ield of meat, the authors have included chap- 
— ters on fruits, vegetables, poultry, fish, 
inalyze 


shellfish, game, milk, cream, cheese 


prob F and eggs. Other chapters are on qual- J © a on 


“ts and ity control, nutritive value, transporta- 
ence of 


plans tion, and marketing. : Bp a @) Vv & ic 
asures. 
INSULATION 


ction n | 4. C. Black Named President 
rol, the | Of Oil Chemists’ Society 


atmar H. C. Black, associate director of 





“ research, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
oheal has been named president of the 


id eal | eenget sg year Tie chet wee | UINITED’S BB (block-baked) CORKBOARD 


ted aa announced recently at the 48th an- 


nual meeting in New Orleans. United’s Corkboard has been the choice of hundreds of cold storage 
aphs, as tee ollicers sien tele TE operators over the last forty years. Inspection of many United Cork 
| factors. W, Bates, development chemist, food installations after 10 to 20 years service has shown the insulation to be 
| by 3l aieek ‘dep i sittcueniad << Acacias sain as good as new—no deterioration—no loss in insulating effectiveness. 
lited by Company, Chicago, sdlies iasie elected Whether you operate an ice cream plant, creamery, food processing 
EL scien CE. Mosie of Atmmur is company or cold storage warehouse you can’t take chances with your 
_ Sawyer, andl tour vast aindidents Glo wall insulation—it has to be right. If you have a low temperature insulation 
blic ed ae wah - ist le Siete problem, specify United’s Corkboard—it’s time-tested on the job. 
t | Teaded the AOSC in 1954. Retains initial low ‘‘K"’ factor 

oli Announcement of Smalley certifi- Easy to install 

of F "cate winners was made at a special Work il lini 
lished by awards luncheon. The honors are Li yes re oe nv . 
Westport, given for proficiency in laboratory Pi "fi 4 a ee 

testing of samples prepared and dis- viene: ong 

packagel F tibuted by the Smalley committee, Bonds readily with cement, hot or cold asphalt 
vary - somed for F. .N. Smalley, a: charter Fire retardant; insect, vermin resistant 
oe member of the society. R. W. Bates United Cork Companies have 50 years of experience and leadership in 


_| is chairman of the committee. 
yressed by 


serving the requirements of the refrigeration industry. Use the coupon 
In the vegetable oil series, 96 col- 





vanizn below for additional product information and installation data, your 
ae (sin laborators participated in the analy- United representative will be glad to advise you. 
cd in WA of six samples for free fatty acid, Corkhete Pipe Covering Tank Lagging 
‘i color and refining loss. J. S. Sandifer > 
yorting 


al of Swift & Company, Fort Worth, 
nua Tex., was first with a grade of 100. 




































Institute ® Winner in the tallow and grease 
stions, and Thoth ays jas S. — pe UNITED UNITED CORK COMPANIES 
ee rothers Co., Baltimore, with a grade B B 
t 5 Central Ave., Kearny, New Jerse 
a of 99.87. There were 90 collaborators PRP CORKBOARD : : 
Leto | a aga Be yi yong m1 UNITED CORK COMPANIES, 5 Central Ave., Kearny, N.J. 

a at for titer, free fatty acid, 
ind ’ Vol calor, moisture and insoluble ns re M prs <pien x = Spay Please send United Cork Catalog. | am interested in 
oo sod” ‘aponifiable material. In second place, . 
1 0 intl with a grade of 99.83, was Harry almost a half century NAME 
be al Sag Swift & Company, Hammond, ioe 

nd. Honorable mention was given 

i Engi i d installati 

ye to Harold Beard, Armour and Com- cauaeal gee prom — 
; pany, Spokane, Wash. in key cities—coast to coast. | ° —_ nas 
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NOW...PACKAGE IN ANY SIZE! 


UNLIMITED SIZES 
TO 25” XK 25” 


Never before a packaging machine so versatile! Easy to operate— 
one person can produce 4800 to 7200 sealed Cellothene pack- 
ages per day in various sizes. The Vac-u-Seal unit—designed 
expressly for Cellothene film—makes controlled inventories pos- 
sible. It establishes your own brand name in crystal clear, color- 
ful, neat packages that have extra long shelf life. 


VAC-U-SEAL MACHINES OFFER ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 
Seals Through Wrinkles: Vac-u-Seal eliminates leaker prob- 
lem caused by inferior top seals. 

Packaging Flexibility: With Vac-u-Seal you’re not limited to 
luncheon meats alone. Package franks, livers, chickens, cole 
slaw, tossed salad, spinach, shrimp, flowers, cheese, etc. 
Vac-u-Seal is perfect for the flash freezing operation of red meats. 


Designed for packaging with 


Callothene: 


The Precision Extrusion Coated Cellophane/Polyethylene 


CHESLAM DIVISION 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
684 Nepperhan Avenue 


Yonkers 2, New York 


33144% Film Savings: With Vac-u-Seal one pack- 
age in three is free. It’s neat, trim and compatt. 
There’s no oversize seal, no hand trimming, no top 
cut off. You save % in material! 

Simplicity of Construction: Vac-u-Seal is simply 
yet ruggedly constructed. Easy to operate, there i 
less down time—no costly waits for specialized 
tory servicemen. 

Vac-u-Seal is 5 Machines in 1: With Vac-u-Sed 
you can vacuum pack, gas pack, vacuum and ga 
pack, and heat seal in any range of sizes from 1° © 
25”—without any machine adjustment. 


See 


CO Please send bulletin: “Vac-u-Seal Statistics” 
C) Please send bulletin: “Cellothene” 
CO Please have representative call (no obligation) 


NPS-11-57 
Company name 


patinits. cect se an SSE MT CN 
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City 


Your Name 
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ALL MEAT... output, exports, imports, stocks 








animals was up, but in all instances 


62,000 head, below a year ago. Hog 





BEEF 
Week Ended Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
May 4, 1957 .... . 340 186.7 
oe 2, ee aia a 181.1 
G1 ae 227.3 
VEAL 
Week Ended Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
May 4, 1957 . 135 16.2 
Meereae, Wee So 16.2 
May 5, 1956 . —. 142 17.5 


k Ended CATTLE 
_ Live Dressed 
ee oe. .- 985 549 
i  :  . 552 
May 5, 1956 ......... $001 565 
Week: Ended CALVES 
Live Dressed 
May 4, 1957 san . 215 120 
SS 3 Se . 215 120 
May 5, 1956 . Se oes 218 123 


*Estimated by the Provisioner 


Meat Output Up, But 15% Below ‘56 


Production of meat under federal inspection for the week ended May 4 
swung upward after two successive weekly declines and totaled 364,000,- 
000 Ibs. This volume was 2 per cent larger than the previous week’s 
357,000,000 Ibs., but 15 per cent smaller than the 426,000,000 Ibs. pro- 
duced in the corresponding period of last year. Slaughter of all meat 


Cattle slaughter rose 4 per cent for the week, but was 15 per cent, or 


numbered 167,000 head, or 13 per cent smaller than a year ago. Esti- 
mated slaughter and meat production by classes appear below as follows: 


1950-57 HIGH WEEK'S KILL: Cattle 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and Lambs, 
369,561. 

1950-57 LOW WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and Lambs, 
137,677. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 


fewer in numbers than last year. 


slaughter scored a small gain, but 


PORK 
(Excl. lard) 
Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
1,015 149.9 
1,110 148.9 
1,282 169.6 
LAMB AND TOTAL 
MUTTON MEAT 
Number Production PROD. 
M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. 
237 10.7 364 
215 10.1 357 
255 11.4 426 


HOGS 
Live Dressed 
240 134 
241 135 
237 132 
SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 
LAMBS Per Mil. 
Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
) 45 ae: 39.0* 
7 47 ae 37.7* 
94 45 14.8 45.0 











ACTUAL FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND REVISED ESTIMATE OF 
MEAT AND LARD PRODUCTION BY WEEKS, IN MARCH, 1957 


ae Total Yield Lard 

ae A | Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep and Lambs meat __soper 

Week Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Prod. prod. 1001b. Prod. 
ended 000’s mil. lb, 000’s mil. Ib. 000’s mil. lb. 000’s mil. lb. mil. lb. Ib. mil. lb. 
Mar. 9 367 206.8 147 16.0 1,328 172.7 248 12.2 407.7 15.0 46.5 
Mar. 16 357 199.4 149 15.9 1,270 166.4 237 11.6 393.3 15.6 45.6 
Mar. 23 364 203.3 155 16.5 1,255 164.5 240 11.8 396.1 14.6 43.7 
Mar, 30 342 193.8 154 16.4 1,224 160.4 237 11.6 382.2 15.3 43.9 











Meat Animal Output In 1956 
48.3 Billion Lbs., Down 3% 


Farm production of meat animals 
in 1956 totaled 48,300,000,000 Ibs. 
liveweight, 3 per cent smaller than 
the record 49,800,000,000 Ibs. pro- 
duced in 1955, according to the Crop 
Reporting Board. Cattle and calf 
production amounted to 58 per cent 
of the total farm production of meat 
animals in 1956, with hogs furnish- 
ing 39 per cent, and the remaining 
3 per cent coming from sheep and 
lambs. In 1955, cattle and calves 
represented 57 per cent of the total; 
hogs, 40 per cent; and sheep and 
lambs, the remaining 3 per cent. 
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Gross income (cash receipts plus 
value of home consumption) from 
meat animals amounted to $8,600,- 
000,000 in 1956, only slightly higher 
than the $8,500,000,000 income of 
1955. The gross income in 1956 was 
above that of a year earlier for cat- 
tle, calves, sheep and lambs, but 
lower on hogs. The higher income 
for cattle, calves, sheep and lambs 
for the most part resulted from larger 
marketings, as prices on cattle, calves 
and sheep averaged below the pre- 
vious year. Lamb prices averaged 
slightly above those of 1955. Mar- 
ketings of hogs were up slightly from 
1955, but lower prices accounted for 
lower cash receipts and gross income. 


Cash receipts for farm marketings of 
meat animals totaled $8,200,000,000 
in 1956, about 1 per cent higher than 
in 1955. 

Production of cattle and calves 
in 1956 was 27,900,000,000 Ibs. 
liveweight compared with 28,100,- 
000,000 Ibs. produced in 1955. The 
decrease in production was due 
largely to a smaller calf crop. Gross 
income from cattle and calves 
amounted to $5,400,000,000, 3 per 
cent above the $5,300,000,000 in 
1955. Cash receipts totaled $5,300,- 
000,000, about $133,000,000 more 
than in 1955. 

Production of hogs in 1956 totaled 
18,800,000,000 Ibs. liveweight, 6 per 
cent less than the 20,000,000,000 Ibs. 
produced the preceding year, and 26 
per cent below the record production 
of 25,400,000,000 Ibs. in 1943. Gross 
income from hogs at $2,800,000,000 
was 4 per cent smaller than the $2,- 
900,000,000 in 1955. Cash receipts 
at $2,600,000,000 were also 4 per 
cent less than in the preceding year. 

The estimated production of sheep 
and lambs in 1956 amounted to 
1,600,000,000 Ibs. liveweight, 3 per 
cent below the level of 1955. The 
record production was 2,300,000,000 
Ibs. produced in 1942, Gross income 
was $333,000,000 in 1956, compared 
with $319,000,000 in 1955. Cash re- 
ceipts of $330,000,000 were 4 per 
cent larger than in 1955. 


U. S. Agricultural Exports 
Moving At Record Rates 


United States agricultural exports 
set new records in value and quantity 
in the first nine months of the 1956-57 
fiscal year, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. The July- 
March 1956-57 estimated value of 
$3,600,000,000 exceeded the previous 
high of $3,200,000,000 in 1951-52, 
by 11 per cent. In quantity, the gain 
was about one-third. 

Compared with a year ago, July- 
March exports advanced 44 per cent 
in value and 50 per cent in quantity. 
Value of livestock products exports 
rose 11 per cent from $407,000,000 
for the 1955-56 period to $450,- 
000,000 for the nine months ended 
March 31, 1957. 

For March 1957, agricultural ex- 
ports were estimated at $450,000,000 
or 36 per cent above the $330,000,000 
in March, 1956, and 14 per cent 
ahead of the $394,000,000 value in 


February of this year. 
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March Meat Production 3% Above Month _ W. German eee —_ S. 
Variety Meats Up Last Year Ww 
- 790 - 

Before; 7% Smaller Than Year Earlier West Germany's imports of Vali 
RODUCTION of meat in com- in February, but 2 per cent smaller States variety pages oa to 30,900, : 
mercial slaughter plants in March than the 113,000,000 Ibs. for the 000 Ibs. during vs a Pr months | 

totaled 2,096,000,000 Ibs., for a 3 month last year. Calf slaughter at : 1956, om sactease O 000,000 ) 

per cent increase over February out- _1,021,100 head compared with 910,- s. over t - same period of 1955, 

put of 2,026,000,000 Ibs., but a 7 500 in February and 1,033,000 in The market for U. S. variety meats 

per cent decrease from March 1956 March 1956. Average calf weight at continued to expand in 1956 — de- 
volume of 2,265,000,000 Ibs. The 195 Ibs. was 14 Ibs. lighter than in spite a German regulation requiring Pr 
above totals include slaughter in fed- | February and 2 Ibs. lighter than in ‘porters to pay a 15 per cent prem- ! 

erally inspected plants and in other March last year. ium for dollars used in paying for im. 

wholesale and retail establishments, Pork production in March totaled Ports. : 2 

but excludes farm slaughter. 831,000,000 Ibs. for a 6 per cent gain The premiums are used to subsidize 

Aggregate volume produced in the —_ over February volume of 778,000,000 selected German exports. Trade was 
first three months of the year was __lbs., but was 14 per cent smaller than also interrupted for a time last sum- I 
6,558,000,000 Ibs., down 5 per cent the March 1956 output of 955,000,000 mer by negotiations which led to an o 
from 6,926,000,000 Ibs. for the period _—_Ibs. Hog slaughter for the month num- = 2greement to remove the premium ' 
last year. Of the January-March vol- __bered 6,383,000 head, 6 per cent ™ the near future The U. S. supplied t 
ume, 3,503,000,000 Ibs. were beef, above the February kill of 5,995,100 51 per cent of West German variety ; 

2 per cent from last year; 345,- head, but 15 per cent below the meats needs last yo - 

000,000 Ibs. were veal, up 3 per cent; = March 1956 count of 7,532,100. Hogs : Consumption of variety meats has 2 

2 522,000,000 Ibs. were pork, down _ averaged 232 Ibs. in weight, up 1 Ib. "sen mn Germany during the past few Goa 

14 per cent, and 188,000,000 Ibs. from the February weight and 4 Ibs. Years, both on a total and on a 7 

were lamb and mutton, down 7 per __ heavier than last year. capita basis. The demand for these : 

cent in volume. Lard production in March totaled products is expected to remain fim L 
Beef production in March amounted 215,000,000 Ibs., compared with 198,- during 1957, due to further expected co 

to 1,098,000,000 Ibs., 2 per cent 000,000 Ibs. in February and 254, increase in per capita consumption 

above the February volume of 1,081,- 000,000 Ibs. last year. Lard yield per and to population growth. “7 

000,000 Ibs., but down 3 per cent ewt. of live hog was 14.6 Ibs., 14.3 $64 

from March 1956 output of: 1;131,- Ibs. and 14.7 Ibs. for the three pe- ST. LOUIS PROVISIONS 6 

000,000 Ibs. Slaughter of cattle in riods, respectively. Provision stocks in St. Louis and 

March numbered’ 2,038,200 head, Output of lamb and mutton in East St. Louis on April 30, 1957 mt 

compared with. 1,998,600 in Febru- March totaled 56,000,000 Ibs., down _ totaled 10,783,000 lbs. of pork com- Out 

ary and 2,080,800 in “March last year. 7 per cent from the February volume _ pared with 13,443,000 Ibs. at the “ 

Slaughter cattle averaged 968 lbs. of 60,000,000 Ibs. and 15 per cent close of March and 14,694,000 lbs. 

liveweight in March, against 974 lbs. below the March 1956 output of 66,- a year earlier, the St. Louis Livestock ~ 

in February and 973 Ibs. last year. 000,000 Ibs. Slaughter of the animals Exchange has reported. Lard stocks A 
Output of veal totaled 111,000,000 numbered 1,142,600, 1,220,900 and totaled 3,119,000 Ibs. compared with fe 

Ibs. in March. This volume was 4 per 1,366,900 head for the three months, 3,187,000 Ibs. a month before and : 

cent larger than the 107,000,000 Ibs. resnectively. 6,054,000 Ibs. a vear earlier. 

DOMESTIC SAUSAGE DRY SAUSAGE SAUSAGE CASINGS = nae gee , wee FRI 
ices > ices nu- sow, Me. CUE cecove © 9 
See ee Cervelat, a te 94@ 98 aap: Bonn pope a son _ me re se : ¥ 

Pork sausage, bulk, Thuringer ..........0... 9@ 52 Beef ree Tele, meee: 4@ x 5 

in 1-Ib, roll ......... 33 @40 RAE es sic ntaskyeees b 75@ 79 ol a. Gj Med. prime, 84 in. ... 33% # 6 
Pork ‘saus., sheep casing, nadigine. 7e@ 79 ear, 29/35 mm......1.05@1.35 Small prime ......... 16@ Ge 

Utb- phewe.....seisvece 56 @60 B. C. Salami """" 8G 85 Gene, bares MAME. . 000% 1.00@1.10 Middles, 1 per set, Py 
- Frankfurters, sheep $ POODOSONL 6... oc hocks ss 74@ 76 prety oe/4o + 1.00@1 m4 CAP OE... oer snceeyn 5@ 6 
ip ine, 1-Ib. pkge. ..57 @59 Genoa style salami, ch... 99@1.02 Clear, 40/44 mm...... 1'30@1.60 Sl i hank): St 

rankfurters, skinless, c Cooked salami ......... 45@ 47 Cl saa 44. mmf... rips ee Neen eee (io 3 

SS. ere @45 OSOS HN aga ae domes ed 85@ 87 oar g mm./up ....2.05@2.50 26/28 win. |. ..-.cccnae 5.50@6.00 
Bologna (ring) ......... 43 @48 Sata a a Oe Bk ae 75@ 78 yy ear, 40 mm./down 70 ) i | ee 6.05668 co 
Bologna, artificial cas..36 @40 SNE <'s5 varknb ne sanee 51@ 54 iat: <faee, | S0 man./ep- sad 22/24 MM. ...-+++++ee 4.80@5. 

Smoked liver, hog bungs.45% @50 Beef weasands— 20/22 MM. ...+eeeeere 4.10G48 é 

Smoked liver, art. cas..37 @44 SPICES ) Ce ie Be 12@ 16 16/20 WM. oo. cce ccna 2.951 Ut 

ade ten Sek eee a8 Seo (Basis, Chicago, original barrel ss al pda cea cian ee ee ed Ca 

New Eng. ch, s asis, cago, i rrels, e ne 

Olive loaf’ ......... vel @50% bags, bales) : Bone. mwide. 2% in./up. . .3.40@3.50 CURING MATERIALS Br 

Sous = sae ogy seeeee a*Sse “ Whole Ground Spec. wide, 21%4@2% in.2.65@2.70 —— « some. = hag ons FR 

cane aeuaite hy Allspiece, prime ...... 9 : 4 1 - . .0.b. eo 
Pickle & Pimiento loaf. .40%,@46 Resitted “s er os io Spec. med., 1 rg ~~ wo Pure “ta. ‘os. nitrate e 565 . 
Chili, pepper ........ “a 5 MOOR | 60050 s6.60c0<ekeneeee . 

SEEDS AND HERBS Chili, powder ........ oc ae — 31@ 35 Pure rf powdered nitrate .- 
(1.1. prices) Cloves, Zanzibar .... 68 79 Clear. 4% @5 , a 20@ 39 Of SOUR ......ccccccesenss 8.65 

eC.1, DErCeS Ginger, Jam., unbl.. 97 1.06 Clear, 4@4 hg Re 18@ 19 Salt, paper sacked, f.o.b. LAM 
. Ground Mace, fancy Banda..3.50 4.10 Cl seks 332 By nae ise > Chgo., gran. carlots, ton.. 30.0 

Whole forsausage = West Indies ....... an Gn das tanks. ae Rock ‘salt, ton in 100-Ib. Pr 

Caraway seed ... 22 27 East Indies ........ ae 3.60 a ee eee ee. Oe bags, f.o.b. whse. Chgo... 30 4 

Cominos seed ... 36 41 Mustard flour, fancy. .. 37 Beef bladders, salted— Sugar— 5 

Mustard seed, RS rok ag 33 7% inch/up, inflated.. 18 Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y... 6 Ch 

ce ee 23 West India Nutmeg. .. 2.65 6% @7% inch, inflated. 13 Refined standard cane 4 

yellow Amer... 17 Paprika, Amer. No. 1 .. 65 5% @6% inch, inflated. 12@ 13 gran, basis (Chgo.) ...-+:+- 8.10 5 
Oregano iuinvindinasire 34 Paprika, Spanish ..... ne 88 Pork casings— Packers curing sugar, 100 Go 
Coriander, _ Paprika, cayenne ... .. 54 29 mm./down ......... 4.55@4.75 Ib. ‘bags, f.o.b. Reserve, 

Morocco, No, 1. 21 25 Pepper: 29@32 mm. ... 4.45@4.65 La. ‘less 2% .0caics+-aanee 8.5 MUT 
Marjoram, French 70 15 ey wee EB ax coakes “a 54 32@35 mm. .......-.- 2.80@3.00 Dextrose (less 10c): Chi 
Sage, Dalmatian, DR cicciecotvipee 45 49 35@38 mm. ..........2.85@2 75 Cerelose, regular ......+++++ 18 Go 

he CO rae 58 BORO Scan ckeeoiae ae 42 38@44 mm. .......... 2.20 Ex-Warehouse, Chicago ..-- im 

THE 
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_BEEF-VEAL- LAMB... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO 


May 7, 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


Steers, gen. range: (Carlots, Ib.) 
Prime, 700/8 aerate 89 











Choice, 500/600 ..... 37 
Choice, 600/700 ..... 87 @37% 
Choice, 700/800 ..... 37 @37% 
Good, 500/600 ...... 34 
Good, 600/700 ......341%4@35 
ee 27% @27% 
Commercial cow .... 27% 
Canner—cutter cow . 26%n 
PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 

Prime: 

Hindgtrs.. 5/800 .....) None qtd. 
Foreqtrs., 5/8 mf ....-None es 
Rounds, all wts. ..... 

Td. loins, 50/70 (lel) .87 eo 
Sq. chucks, 70/90 31n 
Arm chucks, 80/110. 29% %4@30% 
Ribs, 25/35 (Icl) ......55 
Briskets (Icl) a 
Navels, No. 1 ....... 14% 
Flanks, rough No, 1.. 14% 
Choice: 

Hindqtrs., 5/800 ..... 46% 
Foreqtrs . om aaa 29% 
Rounds, all wts. ..... 45 
Td. loins, 50/70 (1el) .68 bag 
Sq. chucks, 20 .... 

Arm chucks, 80/110. .29% %@s0% 
Briskets (Icl) ........ 241% 
Ribs, 25/35 (Icl) ..48 @52 
Navels, No. 1 ....... 14% 
Flanks, rough No. 1.. 14% 
Good (all wts.): 
PCr 

Sq. cut chucks 

Briskets ....... 

BE argo oid t \si4in a b Kea 
SESE perpen soy" 61 @64 
COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 
Fresh J/L C-C grade’ Froz. C/L 
59@60..... Oaw, B/GR. «5.6.3 59 
80@83 as Cow, 3/4 ..... 72 
86@ 88 Cow; 4/6. 2.000 80 
95@100.... Cow, 5/up ..... 92@93 
9@100.... Bull, 5/up ..... 92@93 
BEEF HAM SETS 
TneiGes, 12/up ....s.... 44 
Outsides, 8/up .. 39% 
Knuckles, 7%4/up se eees 44 
CARCASS MUTTON 
Choice, 70/down ....... 17 @18 
Good, 70/down ......... 16 @17 

n—nominal. 


1957 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


(Frozen, carlots, Ibs.) 
Tongues, No. 1, 100’s... 
Hearts, regular, 100’s... 
Livers, regular, 35/50’s. 
Livers, selected, 35/50's 
Lips, scalded, 100’s .... 
Lips, unscalded, 100’s .. 
Tripe, scalded, 100’s ... 
Tripe, cooked, 100’s 


po Sage A 
Lungs, SIGS 4-3 4 Viovy wad 
Udders, 107s .........0% 


FANCY MEATS 


(1 ¢.1. prices) 

Beef tongues, corned ... 
Veal breads, 

under 12 oz, 

32 OB: UP. voc cecesesce 

Calf tongues, 1-lb./down 

Oxtails, fresh, select ... 


26% 

20 

12% 

10% 
6% 
7 


8 
514 
34% 
78% 

91 


17% 


16 


BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 
FRESH 


Canned—cutter cow 


meat, barrels ........ 36n 
Bull meat, boneless, 

as et eee 3614a 
Beef trim., 75/8549 

MENGE in cceaeytecuss 29 @29% 
Beef trim., 85/95% 

WREPOND oc dccvccsaccce 33 
Boneless chucks, 

BPR Neer 36 14, 
Beef cheek meat, 

trimmed, barrels ..... 27% 
Shank meat, bbls. ..... 37n 
Beef head meat, bbls... 20% 
Veal trim., boneless, 

oo eee eee 382 @33 

VEAL—SKIN OFF 
(1.¢.1. carcass prices) 

Prime, 90/120 ...... $45.00@46.00 
Prime, 120/150 ...... 43 00@44.00 
Choice, 90/120 ...... 40.00@43.00 
Choice, a ea asuads 40.00@43.00 
Good, 50/ 90 ....... 30.00@36.00 
Good, 90/120 ...... 37.00@40.00 
Good, PO ere 37.00@40.00 
Stand., all wts. ...... 28.00@36 00 


CARCASS LAMB 


(L.c.1. prices) — 
35/45 
45/55 
55/65 
35/45 


Prime, 
Prime, 
Prime, 
Choice, 
Choice, 45/55 
Choice, 55/65 
Good, all wts. 








PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles 


May 7 

FRESH BEEF (Carcass): 

STEER: 

Choice: 

lS SPS $39.50@41.00 

Se WOES ec veceseca 39.00@ 40.00 
Good: 

DE. bocca paee 38.00@40.00 

ee 36.00@38.00 
Standard: 

WE DOS ok me tnaees 35.00@37.00 
cow: 

Standard, all wts. ...None quoted 
Commercial, all wts. .. 28.50@30.00 
Utility, all wts. ....... 27.50@29.00 
Canner-cutter .......... None quoted 


Bull, util. & com’l .... 
FRESH CALF: 


30.00@33.00 
(Skin-off) 


Choice: 
200 Ibs. down ........ 40.00@44.00 
Good: 
200 Ibs. down ........ 36.00@39.00 


Prime: 

ARNIS ee 44.00@46.00 
RONG SS sce oc a's 43.00@45.00 
Choice: 

45-55 MUNG 16.5 5.0 Gh onde 44.00@46.00 
i re 43.00@45.00 
Good, all wts. ........ 40.00@43.00 


MUTTON (HWE): 


Choice, 70 lbs. down... 


None quoted 
» 70 Ibs. down..... 


None quoted 
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San Francisco 
May 7 


$40.00@41.00 


No. Portland 
May 7 


$39.00@42.50 


39.00@40.00 32.50@42.00 
37.00@38.00 38.50@41.00 
37.00@38.00 38.00@40.00 
33.00@36.00 35.00@387.50 
30.00@32.00 None quoted 
28.00@30.00 29.00@35.00 
26.00@28.00 28.00@32.00 
25.00@ 27.00 27.00@31.00 
30.00@32.00 30.00@31.50 
(Skin-off) (Skin-off) 
42.00@44.00 40.00@45.00 
40.00@ 42.00 37.00@39.00 
43.00@46.00 47.00@50.00 
42.00@44.00 46.00@48.00 
43.00@ 45.00 oo 00@50.00 
42.00@44.00 00@48.00 
40.00@ 44.00 8. 00@41. 00 
None quoted 16.00@18.00 
None quoted 16.00@18.00 


1957 

















May 7, 1957 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS FANCY MEATS 
BEEF CUTS (1.1. prices) 
Western Lb. 

Steer:  (1.c.l. prices) — Cwt. ‘= oo 6/12 oz. ......... : re 
Prime carc., 6/700.$42.50@44.00 p22 0% UD -+- sees eeeeee eee ees 
Prime, carc., 7/800. 42.00@44.00 —_ Lene selected ......... 
Choice, carc., 6/700. 39.50@41.00  Oetaie SI. dosent 13 
Choice’ care., 7/800. 39.00@40.50 °**#ils, > View ae - 
Good, carc., 6/700.. 00@39.00 
Good, care., 7/800.. 36.00@38.00 LAMB 
Hinds., pr., 6/700.. 53.00@57.00 
Hinds., pr., 7/800.. 52.00@56.00 (1.c.1. carcass prices, ewt.) 
_—— = fn g 49.00@52.00 City 

nds., = ae a 
Hinds., gd., 6/700:. 45.00@46.00 Prime, 80/40 ....... $47.00@52.00 
H : % f Pee, DUsBe -ccucsece \e' 

inds., gd., 7/800.. 44.50@45.00 Prime, 45/55 damaeparst 48.00@47.00 

rime, £ _ eee 5.5 
BEEF CUTS Choice, 30/40 ........ 47.00@51.00 
(1.e.1. prices, Ib.) oe as Pet 0% tenes ro 

Prime steer: City Choice, 55/65 3 Re 45.00@46.00 
Hindaqtrs., 600/700 .... 57@ Good, 30/40 .......... 46. 48 
Hindqtrs., 700/800 .... 56@ 59 Good, 40/45 .......... 47.00@48.00 
Hindqtrs., 800/900 .... 54@ 56 Good, 45/55 .......... 44.00@ 
Rounds, flank off ..... 7@ 50 
—- diamond bone, Western 

a. ee @ 50 
Short loins, untrim. .. 82@ 93 Sana == eT £0: 00g48.00 
Short loins, trim. ..... 1.08@1.23 Prime, 55/65 ........ 45.00@47.00 
Wet ches ae ccc cin 164%@ 17 Choice, 45/dn. ....... ; 
ibe tt bona anni ef $2 oice, SRE 47.00@49.00 

«+. 57@ Choice, 45/55 ........ 46.00@47.00 
Arm chucks 5 5 
Briskets Choice, 55/65 ........ 44.00@ 
erp a Good, 45/dn. ........ 45.00@46.00 
MENON S04 6s tata om cgi Good, 45/5 

Otiiees ease ood, WOU « a cveesaale 44.00@45.00 
og soe ---- 51@ 53 

ndqtrs., 700/800 .... 50@ 52 — 

Hindqtrs., 800/900 .... 48@ 49 VEAL—SKIN OFF 
Rounds, flank off ..... 5@ 49 (Le.1. careass prices) Western 
Rounds, diamond bone, Prime, 90/120 ...... $41.00@46.00 
tie eee, 45@ 50 Choice, 90/120 ...... 37.00@40.00 
Short loins, untrim. ... 64@ 72 Good, 50/90 ...... 32.00@33.00 
Short loins, trim. ..... 86@ 9: Good, 90/120 ........ 32.00@34.00 
WGkO 4c. 05052002.; 15%@16% = Stand., 50/ 90 ....._. 28.00@29.00 
Ribs (7 bone cut) 50@ Stand., 90/120 ....... 30.00@31 
| A ere 32@ 35 Calf, 200/dn., ch. 30.00@32.00 
= amg eee ery ee ee 28@ 30 Calf, 200/dn., gd 27.00@30.00 

OE: 6 dione wees 15@ 16 Calf, 200/dn., std. 25.00@ 27.00 

NEW HOGS: 

E YORK RECEIPTS Week ended May 4..... 51,223 
Receipts reported by the USDA Week previous ........ 55,924 

Marketing Service, week ended SHEEP: 

May 4, 1957 with comparisons: Week ended May 4..... 40,169 

STEER and HEIFER: Carcasses Week previous ........ 1129 
Week ended May 4..... 10,63 
Week previous ......... 10,105 Vv 2 DRESSED poset 

cow: Week ended May 4..... 7,076 
Week ended May 4..... 837 Week previous ........ 7,509 
Week previous ........ 997 HOGS: 

BULL: ber ended May 4..... 65 
Week ended May 4..... 383 eck sroviows. ..... * ii = 
Week previous ........ 329 Teck oa ae ae 88 

VEAL: Week previous ........ 88 
Week ended May 4..... 12,614 
Week previous ........ 10,279 

ee PHILA. FRESH MEATS 
Week ended May 4..... 29,236 May 7, 1957 
Week previous ........ 25,534 WESTERN DRESSED 

MUTTON: STEER CARCASSES: (Cwt.) 
Week ended May 4..... 716 Choice, 500/700 ....$39.50@40.50 
Week previous ........ 579 oe conten ° eapee A dp 

. . G ’ / 37.50@38.50 

HOG AND PIG: “ Hinds., choice 49.00@51.00 
Week ended May 4..... 8,203 Hinds., good ...... 46.00@48.00 
Week previous ........ 8,122 Rounds, choice . 46.00@48.00 

* + Rounds, good ...... 44.00@46.00 

PORK CUTS: t 
Week ended May 4..... 993,053 COW CARCASSES: is aan 
Week previous ...:.... 1,687,161 Com’l, all wts. .... 31.50@32.50 

Utility, all wts. ... 29.50@31.00 

Breech cnded M 4 650,613 Moe Near th 

eek ende lay 4..... hoice, . 38.00@40.00 
Week previous ........ 134,576 Choice, 130/130 50 . 38.00@40.00 

VEAL AND CALF CUTS: ee aes: popes poet 
Week ended May 4..... 3,041 Sankt SER 34. 38. 
Weak covean 3'040 Good, 120/150 ..... 34.00@36.00 

ies sens ; LAMB (old crop): 

LAMB AND MUTTON: Ch. & pr., 30/45 ... 47.00@50.00 
Week ended May 4..... 16,987 Ch. & pr., 45/55 ... 46.00@49.00 
Week previous ........ eae Good, 30/45 ....... 44.00@47.00 

BEER CURED: Good, 45/55 ....... 44.00@47.00 
Week ended May 4..... 13,322 LOCALLY DRESSED 
Week previous ........ 13,545 STEER BEEF (lb.) Choice Good 

PORK CURED AND SMOKED: Care., 5/700. 30% @42 37144 @38% 
Week ended May 4..... 201,041 Care., 7/800.39 @414437 38 
Week previous ........ 266,345 Hinds., 5/700 ....49@51 46@47 

Hinds., 7/800 48@50 45@46 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER Rounds, no flank..45@47 43@45 

CATTLE: Head Hip rd., plus flank.483@46 42@44 

Full loins, untrim.50@53 45@48 

Week ended May #4..... 13,401 Short loi trim.62@66 47@53 
Week previous ........ 11,389 mel ser Se ra @ 

Ribs (7 bone) ...52@55 45@48 

CALVES: oe _—< chucks ...... 32 soat0 Po te) 
Week ended May 4..... 11, Briskets ...c.s.6. 

Week previous ........ 9,068 Short plates . -12%@15 ais 
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PORK AND LARD... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, May 8, 1957) 


SKINNED HAMS 





Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
431% @44 Ss) Serr 4314 
43@43% 
- 4 @42 
ager 
a (Gip-ersincs-6 
Sr 
3544 
3514 

3314 

PICNICS 
Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
| PSA BPO wissisagee 24%4n 
23@23%4 |, See 23@23% 
Bete. wusciwe lg. a 22 
ea 10/12 . 2214n 
BEE Sevens, BAPE: sc bccesnc 2114n 
es Ts ey GE: ree 21% 
FAT BACKS 

Fresh or Frozen Cured 
RR? SS RS is satan ee oh 10 
RT Seth waar RE vavechee’s 10 
VER lo 10 
ge rrr nt res 11 
es 8 14/16 124@1: 2% 
BE san Gir é piace | Re 

oh EASES: eS Pe th b 
ROR 02 si09-050 20/25 ... 138%@14 


BELLIES 

Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
___ SRO ERY ") BOS eas 35 
ee ee 5g Ra 35 
eee ee . 35 
eae PEE Sécaie seu 35 
a 4 Re - 30% 
Es ewes ge08'5 oO ea 

| ttt Per . 26 
Gr. Amn. D.S. Clear 
i ts ee 22%4n 
.. era tS See 2214 
DE 6k 55 Chk snr Fos ead 22 
et DOSED: wienceccus 19% 
, Pre. ree 18 
i pee WOLD ibd oes side 18 

FRESH PORK CUTS 

Job Lot Car Lot 
46@47.. Loins, 12/dn. 

44@45.. Loins, 12/16 

37@39.. Loins, 16/20 

ae Loins, 20/up 

35@36.. Butts, 4/8 


31%, @32 Butts, 8/12 

311%4@32 Butts, 8/up 
43@44.. Ribs, 3/dn. 
31@32.. Ribs, /5 
221, @23 Ribs, 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
154 Square Jowls ....... unq. 
13@ 13144 Jowl Butts, Loose ..12%4n 
13%n Jowl Butts, Boxed . unq. 








LARD FUTURES PRICES 


NOTE: Add %c to all price quo- 
tations ending in 2 or 7. 


FRIDAY, MAY 3, 1957 





Open High Low Close 

May 13.50 13.57 18.45 13.52 
July 13 13.90 13.80 13.85 
Sept. 13 18.97 13.82 13.87b 
Oct. 13. f 13.52 18.40 13.42b 
Nov. 12.95 12.95 12.85 12.85a 

Sales: 7,240,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Thurs., 
May 2: May 278, July 923, Sept. 


353, Oct. 73, and Nov. one lot. 


MONDAY, MAY 6, 1957 
May 13.55 13.55 13.30 


“37 
July 13.90 13.92 13.65 13.70 

-67 
Sept. 13.92 138.92 13.65 13.70 

-67 
Oct. 13.47 18.47 13.25 13.27b 
Nov. ° 12.80a 

Sales: 7, 360, 000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Fri., May 
3: May 236, July 948, Sept. 371, 
Oct. 73, and Nov. one lot. 


TUESDAY, MAY 7, 1957 


May 13.30-2513.30 13.00 13.00b 

July 13.62 13.62 13.35 13.35 

Sept. 13.62 13.62 13.40 13.40b 

Oct. 13.15 13.15 13.02 por 

eee Se 255... “Se 
Sales: 11,040,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Mon., May 
6: May 219, July 946, Sept. 377, 
Oct. 71, and Nov. one lot. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1957 


May 138.00 13.02 12.77 12.771 
July "13.30-25 13.37 13.17 13.17b 
Sept. 13.35-30 13.40 13.27 13.27a 
Oct. 12.97 13.02 12.85 12.85 

Nov. a 12.57a 


Sales: "12, 520,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Tues., May 
7: May 196, July 956, Sept. 367, 
Oct. 78, and Nov. one lot. 


THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1957 


May 12.80-77 13.02 12.77 12.95b 
July 13.15-17 13.37 ao 13.30a 
Sept. 13.30-25 13.55 13.2. 13.45 

Oct. 12.82-8013.10 12. 80 13.10a 


|, aa ‘ 12.60a 
Sales: "10,000, 000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Wed., May 
8: May 171, July 997, Sept. 392, 
Oct. 74, and Nov. one lot. 
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CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 


May 7, 1957 


Hams, skinned, 10/12... 45 
Hams, skinned, 12/14... 441, 
Hams, skinned, 14/16... 43 
Picnics, 4/6 lIbs., loose.. 26 
Picnics, 6/8 Tbs. ....... 24 
Pork loins, boneless ... 62 
Shoulders, 16/dn., loose. 28% 
(Job lots) 
a RT eee 14 
Tenderloins, fresh, i0’s.72 @73 
Neck bones, bbls. ...... iis 1 
BE SID ois aces ccesce 
weet, 6:0. BOS. oc cs as es 7 @ 8 
CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 
MATERIALS—FRESH 


(To sausage manufacturers in 
job lots only) 
Pork trim., 40% 


lean, barrels ......... 16%@17 
Pork trim., 50% 

lean, barrels ......... 19 
Pork trim., 80% 

lean, barrels .........30 @31 
Pork trimmings, 

95% lean, barrels .... 44 
Pork head meat ........ 24 
Pork cheek meat, 

trims. Saewels. ........ 2814 

PACKERS' WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. 

PD. wascendeusteane ae $16.00 
Refined lard, 50-lb. fiber 

cubes, f.o.b, Chicago ..... 15.50 


Kettle rendered, 50-lb. tins, 

CA SND ev céessccn ce 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, 

ER AD = ec ccccsecse 
ee eer 18.7 
Neutral tierces, “£, o.b. Chicago 17. 30 
Standard shortening, 

es See eee ee 21.75 
Hydro shortening, N. & S... 


22.25 
WEEK'S LARD PRICES 

P.8. or Dry Ref. in 

Dry Rend. 50-Ib. 

Rend. Cash Loose tins 
Tierces (Open (Open 

(Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Met) 
May 3 ..18.52%4n 12.50a 14.75n 
May 4 ..13.52%n 12.50n 14.75n 
May 6 ..13.37%4n 12.50a 14.75n 
May 7 ..13.00n 12.00 14.25n 
May 8 ..12.77%n 11.75a 14.00n 
May 9 ..13.00n 11.75n 14.00n 


n—nominal, a—asked, b—bid. 





HOG CUT-OUT VALUES RETREAT THIS WEEK 

(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for first two days ef week) 

Higher costs which entered the hog market early this 
week were mainly accountable for the setback in cut-out 
margins. Light hogs, which most of this year have shown 


positive margins, this week were virtually at a balance, 
—180-220 lbs.— a a: a — —240-270 Ibs. — 
Value Value 

per percwt. per 7 ewt. per per cwt, 

ewt, fin. ewt. n. ewt. fin, 

alive yield alive yield alive yield 

i. EE ee $12.12 $17.47 $11.55 $16.27 $10.94 $154 

Fat cuts, lard ......... 6.07 8.73 6.03 8.55 5.31 131 

Ribs, trimms., ete. .... 1.90 2.71 1.71 2.38 1.55 2.5 
Oost of ROR occ ties $18.23 $18.29 $17.75 
Condemnation loss ..... -08 -09 -09 
Handling, overhead ... 1.77 1.60 1.43 

NPT ATs COME: oo i 53's. $20.09 $28.90 $19.98 $28.14 $19.27 $26.95 

TOTAL VALUE ....... 20.09 28.91 19.29 27.20 17.80 24.94 

Cutting margin .......... +$ .01 —$ .69 —$ .96 —$1.47 —$2.q 


Margin last week ...+ .387 + 


53 — .46 — .63 —1.00 —1@ 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES 


Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
May 7 May 7 May7 
FRESH PORK (Carcass): (Packer style) (Shipperstyle) (Shipper style) 
80-120 Ibs., U.S. No. 1-3. None quoted None quoted None quoted 
120-170 lbs., U.S. No. 1-3.$33.00@35.00 None quoted $30.00@32.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS, No. 1: 
LOINS: 
ee, EEE Ce 46.00@50.00 $48.00@50.00 48.00@51.0 
oi nee 46.00@50,00 50.00@52.00 48.00@51.0 
RE: Ts. alin palGeaas 44.00@50.00 44.00@49.00 47.00@50.0 
PICNICS: (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) 
ak oc a ee ee 30.00@34.00 32.00@36.00 33 .00@36.00 
HAMS, Skinned: 
Re le in eveadeuces 48.00@54.00 52.00@56.00 52.00@55.00 
TRS ca sicecussees 47.00@53.00 52.00@56.00 50.00@54.00 
BACON ‘‘Dry” Cure, No. 1: 
th EO es 49.00@57.00 54.00@60.00 52.00@56.00 
Pe i aw is an o.staein bs 48.00@53.00 52.00@56.00 49.00@54.00 
RRO: seed eatnedre 48.00@52.00 48.00@52.00 47.00@51.00 
LARD, Refined: 
1b, SUM Ss. 19.00@21.25 2.00@ 23.00 18.00@20.50 
50-Ib. eartons & cans... 17.50@20.75 3 00@ 22.00 None quoted 
WEMUOS: Cosa aescrre tenes 16.25@20.25 18.00@20.00 16.00@19.00 





N. Y. FRESH PORK CUTS 


May 7, 1957 
City 

Box lots 
Pork loins, 8/12 ....$47.00@51.00 
Pork loins, 12/16 .... 46.00@50.00 
Hams, sknd., 10/14 .. 46.00@49.00 
Boston butts, 4/8 .... 36.00@39.00 
Regular picnics, 4/8.. 27.00@29.00 
Spareribs, 3/down - 41.00@44.00 
Pork trim., regular .. 27.00 
Pork trim., spec. 80% 39.00 
(1L.¢c.1, prices cwt.) Western 
Pork loins, 8/12 ....$44.00@47.00 
Pork loins, 12/16 .... 43.00@46.00 
Hams, sknd., 10/14 .. 45.00@48.00 


Boston butts, 4/8 .... 34.00@37.00 
Picnics, 4/8 ......... 27.00@29.00 
Spareribs, 3/down - 42.00@44.00 


N. Y. DRESSED HOGS 


(1.e.1. prices) 
(Heads on, leaf fat in) 
SO te ‘TH Be, -.iscue $29.50@31.50 
75 to 100 Ibs. . 29.50@31.50 
100 to 125 Ibs. ...... 29.50@31.50 
125 to 150 Ibs. ...... 29.50@31.50 


CHGO. WHOLESALE 
SMOKED MEATS 


May 7, 1957 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs. (Av.) 
WHI . hac vcun bears ounesseus 50 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped 
ss skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 


rapped 
ema, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
ready- -to-eat, wrapped ....... 50 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, brisket 
off, 8/10 Ibs., wrapped ..... 45 
Bacon, fancy sq. cut. seedless, 
12/14 lbs., wrapped ........ 
Bacdn, No. 1 sliced 1- Ib. heat 
' ‘seal self service pkge. ...... ° r! 


PHILA. FRESH PORK 
May 7, 1957 


WESTERN DRESSED 
Reg. loins, trmd., 8/12..42@4 


Reg. loins, trmd., 12/16. .42@44 
Butts, Boston, 4/8 ....... 33@36 
Spareribs, 3/down ........ 38@41 
LOCALLY DRESSED 
Pork loins, 8/12 .......i8 
Pork loins, UES. 5... cscten . 44 
Bellies: TO/1s .3.5 56s seus . -381@3 
Spareribs, 3/down ........ a 
Skinned hams, 10/12 ....... 51 
Skinned hams, 12/14 ....... 49@50 
Pioniee, 498 o.ccace sc cceneee 29@32 
Boston Butts, 4/8 ........ es 


HOG-CORN RATIO 


The hog-corn ratio based 
on barrows and gilts at Chi- 
cago for the week ended 
May 4, 1957 was 13.7, the 
U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has reported, this 
ratio compared with the 
13.8 ratio for the preceding 
week and 9.9 a year ago. 
These ratios were calcu- 
lated on the basis of No. 3 
yellow corn selling at 
$1.311, $1.302 and $1.532 
per bu. during the three 
periods, respectively. 
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BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 
(F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise specified) 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
BLOOD 
Unground, per unit of ammonia, bulk .... 5.75n 
DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIAL 





Bee GOGE cv cnccsnesvecWadgesenenys 6.00n 
MEO OBE sa ccc ado eahecvce Sarabalie 5.75@6.00n 
High test ........ccsecscccccceees 5.75n 
Liquid stick, tank cars .......... *2.00 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Carlots, ton 


50% meat, bone scraps, bagged..$ 65.00@ 75.00 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk ... 62.50@ 70. 

55% meat scraps, bagged ...... 76.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged .. 75.00@ 82.50 


60% digester tankage, bulk 
80% blood meal, bagged 
Steam bone meal, bagged 


72.50@ 77.50 
100.00@120.00 


(Specially prepared) ......... 87 50 
60% steam bone meal, bagged... 75.00 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 

Feather tankage, ground, 

per unit ammonia ............-..- *5.00@5.25 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ...... 5.25@5.50 

DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Pe Cee. WE WE Ge occas cs meetin em 1.20n 
Meet HORe.. GOP UNIS. BIOE.  ovviesesarswese 1.15n 
High test, per unit prot. ................ 1,10n 
GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 
Cwt. 

Hide trims., green salted (glue) ... 7.00 
Cattle jaws, scraps and knuckles, 

(gelatine, glue), per ton ........55.00@57.00 
Pig skin scraps (gelatine) ........ 7.50@ 8.25 
ANIMAL HAIR 
Winter coil dried, per ton ....... *80.00@90.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton ....... *40.00@42.50 
Cattle switches, per piece ........ 3% @4% 
Winter processed (Noy.-March) 4 

Summer processed (April-Oct.) 
My GEE. s chan poleeee ee sas het eats 10% 


*Delivered. n—nominal. a—asked. 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 











The inedible tallow and _ grease 
market showed very little change late 
last week. Steady prices were bid, 
with sellers asking fractionally higher 
in the Midwest. Not much change 
was evident on product going east. 

On Friday, several tanks of edible 
tallow sold at 11%, c.a.f. Chicago, 
and Chicago basis. Buyers also raised 
their ideas fractionally on inedible 
material for eastern delivery. Bleach- 
able fancy tallow was bid at 7%@ 
8c, product considered. Choice white 
grease, all hog, traded at 9%@9c, 
delivered New York. 

The market on Monday of the new 
week displayed a strong undertone, 
as bleachable fancy tallow sold at 
74@7%c, special tallow at 65%@6%c, 
and yellow grease at 6%c, all c.aLf. 
Chicago. Choice white grease, all hog, 
sold at 9%c, delivered New York, 
for prompt shipment. Users of bleach- 
able fancy tallow in New Orleans 
were bidding 7%c, that delivery point. 
A few tanks of original fancy tallow 


sold later at 8%c, c.a.f. East. The 
edible tallow market was very quiet, 
with prices quoted nominally steady 
at llc, f.o.b. River and at 11%c, 
Chicago. 

Additional strength came about on 
Tuesday, and prices were again raised 
fractionally. Bleachable fancy tallow 
sold at 7%@7'4c, special tallow at 
6%4c, and yellow grease at 6%c, and 
later at 642c, all c.a.f. Chicago and 
Chicago basis. Choice white grease, 
all hog, sold early at 9%c, and later 
at 9%6c, all c.a.f. New York, and 
held up to 9c, later. Several tanks 
of bleachable fancy tallow sold at 8c, 
c.a.f, East. Edible tallow was offered 
at 10%c, f.o.b. River, and a mod- 
erate trade developed at 11%c, and 
later at 11%c, all c.a.f. Chicago. Sev- 
eral tanks of yellow grease sold at 
T¥ac, c.a.f. East. 

At midweek, a few tanks of bleach- 
able fancy tallow, regular production, 
sold at 8c, and hard body material 
at 8'%c, all c.a.f. New York. Several 
tanks of choice white grease, all hog, 
sold at 9%&c, c.a.f. East. Additional 
tanks of bleachable fancy tallow sold 
at 7%@7'’c, delivered Chicago. Good 
packer bleachable fancy tallow sold 
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NO PROBLEMS 


| SELL 10 


DARLING & COMPANY 


Because of their— 


EXCELLENCE OF SERVICE 
RELIABILITY OF REPUTATION 
QUALIFIED EXPERIENCE 


And assistance to me with 
whatever problem that may occur. 


WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEMS MAY BE, CALL: 


DARLING & COMPANY 





CHICAGO BUFFALO 


Phone: YArds 7-3000 @ 





. 2 

4201 So. Ashland © P.O. Box #5 7 

Chicago 9, © Station "A" ° 
Ilinois * 


P.O. Box #329 
MAIN POST OFFICE 
Buffalo 6, New York e Dearborn, 


Phone: Filmore 0655 @ Phone: WArwick 8-7400 @ Phone: ONtario 1-9000 @ Phone: VAlley |-2726 @ Phone: Waucoma 500 
OR CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DARLING & COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 


& 
© P.O. Box 2218 
© Brooklyn Station 


Michigan @ Cleveland 9, Ohio 


Daily Pick-up Service Provided by Fleet of Trucks from Six Strategically Located Plants 





CINCINNATI 2 ALPHA, IA. 
Lockland Station © P.O. Box 500 
Cincinnati yA © Alpha, lowa 

io ® 
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at 8c, c.a.f. New Orleans. Special 
tallow sold at 6%c, c.a.f. Chicago. 
A tank of edible tallow sold at 11%c, 
c.a.f. Chicago. The same was offered 
at 10%c, f.o.b. River. Yellow grease 
was bid at 74@7c, c.a.f. New York, 
depending on material. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 10%4c, f.o.b. 
River and 11%c, Chicago basis; orig- 
inal fancy tallow, 75s@7%c; bleach- 
able fancy tallow, 7%@7%c; prime 
tallow, 7@7%c; special tallow, 6%4c; 
No. 1 tallow, 6%c; and No. 2 tal- 


, 6c. 

“ne AsEs, Wednesday's quota- 
tions: choice white grease, not all 
hog, 7%@8c; B-white grease, 6%4c; 
yellow grease, 6c; house grease, 
6@6¥sc; and brown grease, 5%c. 
Choice white grease, all hog, was 
quoted at 9%c, c.a.f. East. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 


New York, May 8, 1957 

Dried blood was quoted Wednes- 

day at $5 per unit of ammonia. Low 

test wet rendered tankage was listed 

at $5 per unit of ammonia and dry 

rendered tankage was priced at $1.05 
per unit of protein. 


N.Y. COTTONSEED O}l. FUTURES 


FRIDAY, MAY 3, 1957 





Prev. 
Open High Low Close Close 
May .... 15.20b 15.39 15.25 15.38 15.22b 
July .... 15.31b 15.44 15.32 15.44 15.32 
Sept. . 14.90b 15.10 14.90 15.07b 14.90 
Oct. .... 14.72b 14.85 14.83 14.85 14.74b 
Dee. .... 14.70b 14.80 14.74 14.75b 14.68b 
Jan, .... 14.70n se een 14.68b 14.68n 
Mar. .... 14.65b 14.78 14.75 14.72b 14.64b 
May . 14.65b eats oan 14.71b 14.65 
Sales: 357 lots. 
MONDAY, MAY 6, 1957 
May 15.49 15.40 15.42 15.38 
July 15.54 15.39 15.41 15.44 
Sept. 15.16 15.09 15.02b 15.07b 
Oct. 14.85 14.77 14.77 14.85 
Dec. 14.75 14.66 14.66 14.75b 
Jan. 58 é es 14.60b 14.68b 
Mar. 14.64b 14.72b 
May . 14.57b 14.71b 
Sales: 197 lots. 
TUESDAY, MAY 7, 1957 
May. .... 15.33b 15.37 15.15 15.17 15.42 
July 15.388 15.39 15.11 15.15 15.41 
Sept. 14.93b 14.99 14.79 14.79 15.02b 
Oct. .... 14.71 14.73 14.57 14.55b 14.77 
Dec. .... 14.62 14.63 14.54 14.50b 14.66 
7S UU 14.50n 14.60b 
Mar. 46.070 -- 43% 14.50b 14.64b 
May 14.53b 14.58 14.58 14.48b 14.57b 
Sales: 475 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1957 
May ...< ae 15.28 15.14 15.18b 15.17 
July .... 15.20 15.28 15.14 15.20 15.15 
Sept. .... 14.82 14.93 14.80 14.85 14.79 
Oct. .... 14.54b 14.60 14.55 14.58 14.55b 
Dec. .... 24.52 14.55 14.50 14.53b 14.50b 
SOR. 6.000 Ree says aE 14.53n 14.50n 
Mar. .... 14.52b 14.58 14.50 14.53 14.50b 
May. .... 14.50b 14.58 14.52 14.57 14.48b 
Sales: 301 lots. 
n—nominal, b—bid. 
Tallow, Grease Exports 


Shippers’ export declarations pro- 
cessed by the Bureau of the Census 
for the week ended May 3 indi- 
cated United States exports of tal- 
low at 23,048,057 Ibs. Exports of 
grease from the U. S. for the period 
was reported at 2,308,216 Ibs. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 








Late last week’s indicated advance on 
most big packer hides effective over 
most of grade range this week—Inter- 
est selective on small packer product 
at 4c advance—Some calf and kipskins 
higher on light supply—Price range 
broad on sheepskins to conform with 
quality of offerings 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Hide sellers in- 
dicated on Monday that they would 
try to broaden the 4c advance made 
on some selections last week, when 
branded steers, heavy and light na- 
tive steers and heavy and light na- 
tive cows sold higher. An active trade 
developed on Tuesday, and sellers 
were able to get the %c advance on 
most of the selections that didn’t sell 
higher last week. The market was 
higher at least %c for hides from 
all points, whereas last week’s gains 
were chiefly made by stock coming 
from low freight points, or those de- 
manding premiums. Estimated vol- 
ume for Tuesday and a little late 
business on Monday was about 70,- 
000 pieces. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: Trading in small pack- 
er hides was limited, with interest 
very selective. Offering levels were 
mixed, with good quality 50@52-lb. 
all weights selling 4c over last week’s 
quotations. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
Calfskins went through another fairly 
quiet week, as offerings still not very 
plentiful. Last week, kips sold off 
about 2%c as River stock brought 
32c, and Southwesterns sold at 3lc. 
Overweights sold at 28c and 29c. 
On Wednesday, northern light and 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.0.b. 
EE, “SF ecearsuanesse 
ee i RE CECE Ee 
OMNO 6.00 wdndie'nb 0c04n sc boneeen ses 





Corn oil in tanks, 
Soybean oil, fo.b. Decatur ........ 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. mills ........... 15n 


Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast ... 11%a 
Cottonseed foots: 

Midwest and West Coast ........ 2% 
ROG) hus Leatwercesweaaeratbekde 2% 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
White domestic vegetable ................. 27 
Me NOES ask Sins 0 o.tiknd MGpd 6 wanes ddd 28 
Dene CE NEED 6.0.55. Se ewes cccuceescee 26 
Water churned pastry ..... aw eie td CRT eCas ave 25 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels)... 12 
Extra oleo oil (drums) .............. 17% @18 
Prime oleo oil (drums) ............. 17 @17™% 


n—nominal, a—asked, b—bid, pd—paid. 
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heavy calfskins sold higher, with 
Northern light moving at 37%c and 
heavies at 52%2c, not premium points, 

SHEEPSKINS: There appeared to 
be a plentiful supply of sheepskins. 
Consequently, trading covered a fair. 
ly wide range of prices. Poor qu: 
No. 1 shearlings sold as low as 1.80, 
and up to 2.50 asked for choice qual. 
ity. Fall clips were quoted at 2.50 @ 
2.90, quality considered. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Cor. Week 
May 8, 1957 1956 
Let. native steers ..14%@15 15n 
Hvy. nat. steers ...... 10 @10% 11%@12 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers ... 18 +c eee 
Butt-brand, steers .... 8% 9% 
Colorado steers ....... 8 9 
Hvy. Texas steers .... 814n 9%n 
Light Texas steers .... 10a ee 
Ex. lgt. Texas steers.. 16 17 
Heavy native cows ...10%@11 12% @13n 
Light nat. cows ...... 14%@16% 16 @1im 
Branded cows ........ 9%@11% 11%@12% 
Native Delle .....ccccs Th 1 
Branded bulls ......... 6%n On 
Calfskins: 
Northerns, 10/15 ....50 @52%n 474% @52y 
10: 158. /Gown .... «22.0% 36n 45n 
15/25 32n 36a 


Kips, Nor., nat., 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 


60 Ibs. and over .... ll 
OO: TOR, .ccenesyesesees 1 Ae 11% 44 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. .... 28n 31 @35 
Kipskins, all wts. .... 22n 3 
SHEEPSKINS 
Packer shearlings: 
RE APPR torres 1.80@2.40 2.50@2.75 
Dry ee eek 27@28n 25@26n 
Horsehides, untrim. ... 9.00 7 si 
Horsehides, trim. 8.00 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


FRIDAY, MAY 3, 1957 





Open High Low Close 

July . 11.85b 12.00 11.93 11.90b- 6a 
Oct, ... 12.20b 12.29 12.25 12.25 
Jan. ... 12.45b sgh eos 12.50b- 56a 
Apr. ... 12.70b 12.75b- 80a 
July ... 13.00b Saxe ites 12.95b-13.058 
Oct. ... 13.10b Hest woke 13.15n 

Sales: nine Sot: 

MONDAY, MAY 6, 1957 

July ...11.85b 12.09 12.00 12.09 
Oct. ...12.25b 12.45 12.40 12.41- # 
Jan. ...12.57b 12.62 12.62 12.67b- 60a 
Apr. ... 12.75b 12.92b-13.00a 
July ... 12.95b Saas Aes 13.12b- 
Oct. ... 13.05b af Oe seas 13.32n 

Sales: 17 lots. 

TUESDAY, MAY 7, 1957 

July ... 12.05b 12.22 11.98 12.04 
Oct. ... 12.46-47 12.63 12.45 12.40b- 474 
Jan. ...12.70b 12.64 12.64 12.64 
Apr. ... 12.90b eas 12.84b- a 
July ... 13.10b 13.04b- Ia 
Oct. . 13.10b 13.250 

ites 33. lots. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1957 

July ... 12.08b 12.10b- 
Oct. ... 12.40b 12.50b- 
Jan. ... 12.60b 12.67b- 
Apr. ... 12.85b 12.85b-13,00 
July ... 18.05b 13.00b- 208 
Oct. ... 13.25b 13.150 


Sales: None. 









July ... 12.15b 12.15 12.15 12.0% 2 

Oct... 1S nen: 2m. isting 12.40b- 5i8 

as ae le ess 12.60b- 758 

Apr. ... 12.95b 12.85D- 

July ... 13.10b 13.00b- 

Oct. ... 13.20b 13.150 
Sales: two lots. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 
— FIC Transfer Testimony F TC jurisdiction because it owns a USDA for enforcement purpases. 
: [Continued from page 26] packing plant, Forbes stated that If the Department of Agriculture 
mate, this divided authority (as between could obtain funds to enforce the 
d to tion taken under the P & S law. the FTC and the USDA) creates a packer provisions of the law, it would 
kins, “The reasons for the relatively un- —_Joophole which threatens the entire be far more costly to set up a sepa- 
fair. satisfactory showing of our industry structure of FTC. By obtaining a 20 _—rate enforcement agency in Agricul- 
ality are clear,” Hardenbergh asserted. per cent interest in a meat packing ture than it would to use the existing 
1.80, “Our industry handles a perishable plant, a chain store can engage in un- enforcement agency in the Federal 
qual- roduct in uncontrolled and uncon- fair trade practices prohibited by the | Trade Commission. An official of the 
0 @ trollable supply. It is a business that FTC with little or no fear of being Packers and Stockyards Branch has 
is relatively easy to engage in, as wit- —_ prosecuted.” estimated that the Department of Ag- 
ness the large number of new firms Forbes said that the big packers __ riculture would need a minimum staff 
ONS which have entered it in recent years. — should not object to S-1356 and that _— of 60 full time employes to regulate 
Moreover, the industry currently “inasmuch as Swift, Armour, and fair trade practices in the packing in- 
06 seems to be going through a process = Cudahy have asked permission to dustry and control monopoly. On the 
aim of decentralization, apparently in enter the retail grocery business, it other hand, the Federal Trade Com- 
oat large part due to shifts in population —_ would appear that they should be = mission could absorb the enforce- 
: and livestock supplies. In other words, willing to have their trade practices _ ment activities in the meat packing in- 
one kd the industry's troubles are economic —_— supervised by the same agency as dustry in its present work load with 
atin in nature, and not the result of mo- other supermarket operators.” the addition of only a few employes. 
salzka nopoly power, which, os has been He also warned of a trendin which, | Unless the Department of Agriculture 
4 pointed out, does not exist. he said, the large packers are ab- is willing to ask for an adequate ap- 
In earlier testimony, E. F. Forbes, _sorbing the small packers, stating that propriation, and to establish a sepa- 
‘— president and general manager of since World War II “the major pack- rate enforcement staff within the De- 
7" Western States Meat Packers Associ- ers have acquired a large number of partment to conduct this work, there 
ation, stated that “every segment of independent companies which have is no chance for effective enforce- 
ul American industry and business will extended their dominant position in ment of fair trade practices in that 
- benefit by the passage of S-1356. certain areas of the country.” agency. We feel sure that the present 
Livestock producers and farmers as Forbes said in his prepared state- | Secretary of Agriculture will do all 
well as small businessmen and con- ment that, “Last year it was re- he can to enforce Title II of the 
sumers are among those who will be ported the Packers and Stockyards Packers and Stockyards Act. But he 
helped by the adoption of S-1356.” Branch requested that $200,000 be can do very little without an enforce- 
pap Forbes listed 17 organizations which —_— placed in the USDA budget to em- __ ment staff.” 
a@0.i0 favor the bill, including the National _ ploy personnel to start enforcing the Radford Hall, secretary of the 
Ry Milk Producers Federation, the Na- _ meat packer provisions of the act. The | American National Cattltmen’s Associ- 
5 tional Wool Growers Association, the entire amount requested by the ation, told the Senate subcommittee 
National Farmers Union, the U. S. Branch was knocked out of the budg- _ that existence of the antitrust powers 
chal Wholesale Grocers Association, and et by the Department itself. The re- in the Agriculture Department, com- 
20b- the National Retail Dry Goods As- quest was not submitted to the Bu- bined with adequate funds to en- 
50> st f sociation. He asserted that “the pub- _reau of the Budget or the Congress. force them, “removes any possible 
1 lic interest requires the enactment of | The Department of Agriculture also need for this legislation.” 
= 5-1356, It is a problem of vital in- has refused to request a supplemen- Hall based his argument on the 
terest to everyone who wants proper tal appropriation from Congress for fact that the Department is fully fam- 
enforcement of the antitrust laws.” enforcement purposes for the year be- __ iliar with cattlemen’s and packers’ 
a Commenting on a recent FTC ex- ginning July 1, 1957. The Depart- problems and lacks only the money 
$i 3m §  @niner’s initial ruling that Food Fair ment also has opposed the establish- to implement enforcement of anti- 
‘12 Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, is outside ment of a separate agency within the trust safeguards in the P & S Act. 
a a 
2.04 KOCH Stunning Pistol When you hire someone 
rei , ek to spend your money ... the 
oo See it... Try it at BEST is none too good! 
" Booth No. 6 NIMPA : 
Ty 
1 Prevents frat ek — —_ il Call on K-M today! 
2th casses an ark cutters. lank cartridge 
0 4 drives bolt just far enough to cause in mannan ed et ae peor oa. ek 
2..85b-13.008 stant, sure stunning. Bleeding is rapid CINCINNATI, OHIO. MONTGOMERY, ALA. SIOUX FALLS, $.D. 
3.00b- 20 and thorough. 35,000 Cash-X Pistols in ’ NASHVILLE, TENN. VALPARAISO, IND. 
as service. Koch Cash-X Stunning method phn cee OMAHA, NEBR. 
proved by 30 years of increasing popu- : . 
7 larity. Pistol is safe and easy to use. One pangerscend bem SERVICE 
2.04b- 208 shot does it! No recoil, no misses. pradle caiypa . 
2 oe te Write for free illustrated folder. JACKSON, MISS. KENNETT- MURRAY 
Haas pe ooo * : Equipment and Supplies eee oe Li VES TOCK BuY ins 
13.150 sri rset City va for the Meat Industry 
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NEW EXCLUSIVE 


e Cutting Sausage Meats 
e Cutting Sausage Costs 





New Knife Arrangement.— Cross section Specially Designed Transmission Hinged Lid —entire cover swings up to 
through new knife arrangement showing twelve drives bowl separately. All ground gears and make bowl easily accessible and in full view 
knives (either sabre or double edge straight bearings run in oil and are ENCLOSED to for quick, easy cleaning. Knife spindle is Swi 
type knife) for faster work at decreased fric- give a completely grease-free condition at completely inclosed by non-wearing stainless Hei 
tion, less H.P. and less heat for a cooler mix. those “hard-to-clean” surfaces under the bowl. steel labyrinth seals to prevent meat from aie 
entering spindle housing and oil from leaking T 
into cutting chambers. 























DOUBLE EDGE * 
th TYPE KNIFE SABRE TYPE KNIFE Ras 


The new Globe Silent Cutter 1 
provides so many new and 
revolutionary ideas for cooler, Dun 
more efficient sausage meat Dol 
cutting, at greater speeds and Arn 
at less cost, with many new be 
sanitary features for added 
cleanliness, we know you will 
want all of the details as soon 
The new model No. 54 Globe Silent Cutter as possible. Ask for them today. 
is available in 400 and 600 Ib. capacities. 


4000 S. Princeton Avenue « Chicago 9, Ill. 


















SERVING THE MEAT INDUSTRY SINCE 1914 


Representatives for Europe, Iran and Israel: Seffelaar & Looyen, 90 Waldeck Prymontkade, The Hague, Netherlands 
Representatives for South America: C. E. Halaby & Co. Ltd., 116 East 66th St., New York 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week 
ended Saturday, May 4, 1957, as 
reported to The National Provision- 
er: 

CHICAGO 


Armour, 9,659 hogs; shippers, 
7,796 hogs; and others, 18,493 hogs. 

*“Potals: 21,852 cattle, 806 calves, 
35,948 hogs and 1,908 sheep. 














KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
.. 2,348 378 3,241 1,176 
“a .. 2,001 461 4,424 1,871 
Wilson . 984 ante 3,877 cae 
Butchers 4,875 100 1,511 583 
Others . 637 we 3,233 7,909 
Totals .10,845 ~ 939 16,286 11,539 
OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
ur ... 5,353 6,965 3,058 
fener . 2,899 5,970 1,621 
Swift .. 4,060 5,996 3,745 
Wilson 2,658 4,892 939 
Neb. Beef. 555 aes rises 
Am, Stores 1,076 
Cornhusker 693 
O'Neill ... 897 
om O.-.. tS 
Gr, Omaha. 714 
Rothschild. 1,352 
Roth ...... 744 
Kingan 612 
Omaha . on ede 
Union ....- 2: ons 
Others 706 6,743 
Totals ..24,374 30,566 9,363 
E, ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 2,731 616 13,704 2,199 
Swift . 3 184 1,275 17,896 1,848 
Hunter . 1, aise nes 9/9 933 én 
Heil ... e-. 1,842 
MOO view. ees -.. 9,439 
Totals. 7,266 1,891 52,314 4,047 
ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift .. 2,710 257 11,484 4,188 
Armour.. 3,051 239 8,900 1,926 
Others . 4,319 3,483 228 
Totals.10,080 496 23,867 6,342 


*Do not include 357 cattle, 142 
calves, 5,490 hogs and 574 sheep 
direct to packers. 








SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 2,447 3 6,124 2,119 
Swift .. 3,832 4,125 759 
Beef . 3,379 
Raskin.. 797 am ware 
Butchers, 297 oan ne re 
Others . 6,330 7 16,998 630 
Totals .17,082 10 27,247 3,508 
WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy . 965 160 2,327 ses 
Dunn .. 96 éae dae eee 
Sunflower 70 ae oes 
Dold ... 91 629 wae 
Excel .. 560 Ane ove 
Armour... 62 eas rae 
ee awe ona. ae 
Others . 1,337 ys 145 944 
Totals. 3,181 160 3,101 3,583 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 774 100 608 563 
Wilson . 1,056 165 1,471 302 
Others . 2,493 96 1,089 wae 
Totals* 4,323 361 3,168 865 
*Do not include 1,248 cattle, 164 


calves, 8,995 hogs and 1,162 sheep 
direct’ to packers. 


LOS ANGELES 


"ere 
- 2,340 434 749 
Totals. 7,080 568 


Others 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy . set SOaRe ees 
Swift .. 841 42 fea 
Wilson . 224 92 a 
Tdeal ... 995 ene Sid 
Com’l .. 962 wai 
Atlas .. 498 shes 
Gr. West. 480 ont 
Quality. 399 pe 
Salter .. 915 iS 
Acme .. 1 ce 


DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 525 elie 2,910 
-. 1,002 149 2, 891 3,364 
Cudahy . 778 36 5,886 127 
Wilson .. 936 aes Pe 677 
Others .. 8,013 116 2,510 458 
Totals .11,044 301 11,287 7,536 

ST. PAUL 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour.. 5,583 2,813 13,253 2,616 
Bartusch 1,416 eee 
Rifkin.. 1,025 “30 oes vas 
Superior 2/054 dae aun eierg 
Swift .. 6,530 2,379 21,721 1,719 
Others . 3,177 3,189 11,146 633 
Totals.19,785 8,411 46,120 4,968 
CINCINNATI 

Cattle Calves = Sheep 

Galh.= cs 240 
Schlachter 164 wae 
Others . 3,248 1, 196 12, 771 125 


"8,412 .412 1,190 12,771 365 
FORT WORTH 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 486 439 798 7,316 
Swift .. 1,006 1,045 1,591 11,821 
Morrell... 196 mae ads eae 
City ... 341 ona 29 aac 
Rosenthal 261 13 aon 


Totals. 


Totals. 2,380 1,497 2,418 19,137 
TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 


Week Same 
ended Prev. week 
May 4 week 195 
Cattle . 182,704 137,582 165,354 
Hogs ....266,200 247,658 280,052 
Sheep . 73,161 74,340 97,722 
CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


Des Moines, May 8- 
Prices on hogs at ten con- 
centration yards in Iowa 
and Minnesota were quoted 
by the USDA as — 


Barrows, — U.S. No. 


Yt Se Se 14. isalt. 25 
180-200 ibe. ais tae 16.75@18.25 
200-240 lbs. ....... 17.35@18.40 
240-800 Ibe. ....... 16.25@17.90 
300-360 Ibs. ....... 15.65@17.60 
Sows, "7.8. No. 1-3: 
270-330 lbs. ....... 16.00@17.00 
330-400 Ibs. ....... 15.25@16.50 
400-550 bs. ....... 13.65@15.50 


Corn belt hog receipts 
were reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 
as follows: 


This Last Last 
week week year 
est. actual actual 
May 2 ... 59,500 48,500 46,000 
May 3 ... 47,500 54,500 64,000 
May 4 ... 28,000 32,000 25,000 
May 6 ... 48,500 42,500 47,000 
May 7 ... 39,000 34,000 51,000 
May 8 50,000 44,000 50,000 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis on Wednesday, 


May 8 were as follows: 
CATTLE: Owt. 


Steers, prime ..... None quoted 
Steers, gd. & ch....$20.00@23.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch... 19.50@22.60 


Strs. & hfrs., stand. 16.50@19.50 
Cows, util. & com’l. 13.00@16.00 
Cows, can. & cut... 10.50@14.00 
Bulk, util, & com’l. 14.50@17.00 


Bulls, good (beef).. None quoted 
VEALERS: 

Choice & prime .... 22.00@25.00 

Btame: @ O0.:.25 6.58 15.00@22.00 
HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 

120/160 Ibs. ....... 15.00@17.00 
160/180 Ibs. eee cae 17.00@18.35 
180/200 lbs. ....... 18.25@19.00 
200/220 Ibs. ....... 18.25@19.25 
220/240 Ibs. -....... 18.25@19.00 
240/270 Ibs. .:..... 17.75@18.50 
270/300 Ibs. ....... 17.00@17.75 
300/330 Ibs. ....... 16.75@17.25 
Sows, U.S. No. 

180/360 Ibs. ..... 15.50@17.00 
LAMBS: 

Old crop (wooled). 20.00@23.50 

Springers, choice .. 25.00 only 
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WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the week 
ended May 4, 1957 (totals compared) was reported by: 

the U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 


















Sheep & 
Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 
Boston, New York City Area! - 13,401 11,096 51,223 40,169 
Baltimore, Philadelphia ... 7,87 ,096 27,347 3,931 
Cin., Lge ean Detroit, Indpls. 17,086 7,833 101,685 12,365 
Chicago ES asda ekoeesn ee 27,348 7,793 44,386 4,671 
St. Paul-Wis. Areas? Se ‘ 26, 85,589 11,445 
St. Louis Area? 14,117 3,920 91,954 7,185 
Sioux City- —e Dak. “Aread pe Sen 46,067 9,646 
OMGR RIO iciccscceess . 63,017 12,896 
Kansas City pater eS 10,115 1; 30,527 7,300 
Iowa-So. MinnesotaS 26,843 11,942 2,029 25,848 
— Evansville, Nashville 
MGW ke id wawide bcd os 8,868 fi 51,347 ecese 
Georgia-Alabama Area® 6,113 2,818 31,793 aaveage 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City . 14,7038 2, 46,582 10,845 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio ... 12,378 6,554 18,125 4,266 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City . 15,249 736 14,853 16,701 
Los Angeles, San Fran. Areas’ 22,183 2,323 24,396 868 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane .. . 6,271 483 14,224 2,006 
Se ae - 227,407 91,888 975,144 212,147 
Totals same week 1956 .......... 324,801 105; 516 1,109,353 442 


4Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. 7Includes St. Paul, So. 
St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. 
3Includes St. Louis’ National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo, ‘Includes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison, and Watertown, 
S. Dak. ‘Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, 
Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea, 
Austin, Minn. ®*Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and 
Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. "Includes 
Los Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt, paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended April 27, compared with 
the same time 1956, was reported to the National Pro- 
visioner by the Canadian Department of Agriculture as 
follows: 


GOOD VEAL 
STEERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 

UP to Good and Grade B* Good 

Stockyards 1000 Ibs. Choice Dressed Handyweights 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 

Toronto oo 97 $17.84 $27.83 $25.00 $28.50 $22.25 $22.93 $24.11 
Montreal ... 18.60 19.00 18.95 28.35 22.15 
Winnipeg A 18. 25 16.87 25.68 25.41 27.66 19.50 18. 69 19.75 
Calgary -- 17.69 16.34 22.87 22.20 25.84 19.33 19.50 18.72 
Edmonton .. 17.75 16.00 25.50 24.50 26.40 19.95 19.25 18.85 
Lethbridge .. 17.60 15.87 21.00 see 25.60 19.12 19.25 18.00 
Pr. Albert .. 17.25 15.90 23.00 22.50 26.00 18.00 ecee 17.10 
Moose Jaw .. 17.00 16.00 20.00 19.50 26.00 18.00 wies eee 
Saskatoon - 17.60 16.25 23.50 20.50 26.00 18.00 19.00 
Regina ..... 16.75 15.90. 22.50 22.50 26.00 18.00 wae 
Vancouver .. 18.00 16.95 24.25 23.25 soca ane 


*Canadian government quality premium not included. 





SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at six southern packing plant stock- 
yards located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, 
Georgia; Dothan Alabama and Jacksonville, Florida, dur- 
ing week ended May 3: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ended May 8 .....csccccscccscs 2,648 729 17,909 
Week previous (five days) ........... 2,586 788 16,804 
Corresponding week last year ........ 3,705 667 14,641 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 


Livestock prices at St. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 


Livestock prices at Sioux 


Joseph on Wednesday, May City on Wednesday, May 
8 were as follows: 8 were as follows: 
CATTLE: Cwt. CATTLE: Cwt. 


Steers, ch. & pr.....$22.75@24.50 Steers, prime ... None quoted 





Steers, standard ... 16.25@19.00 Steers, choice . -75@23.. 
Heifers, ch. & PD 22. .00 Steers, good 18.25@21.75 
Cows, util. & comet. 13.00@15.75 Heifers, ch. & pr... 21.25@23. 
Cows, can. & cut... 11.00@13.25 Heifers, good ...... 18.00@20.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 15.00@16.00 Cows, util. & com’l. 13.50@16.00 
Cows, can. & cut.... 11.00@13.00 

VEALERS: Bulls, cut. & com’l. 13.50@16.50 
Good & choice greys eyes eed Bulls, good (beef).. None quoted 
Calves, gd. & ch.... .00@22. HOGS, U.S. No. 18: 

HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 180/200 Ibs. ....... 8.00@1 
180/200 lbs. ....... * 00@18.50 200/220 lbs. ...... - 18.25@18.75 
200/220 Ibs. ....... 18.00@18.50 220/240 Ibs. ....... 18. 18.75 
220/240 lbs. ....... is 00@18.65 240/270 lbs. ....... 17.25@18.35 
240/270 lbs. ...... - 17.50@18.40 270/300 Ibs. ....... 16. 17.35 

ws, U.S. No. 1-3, Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 
270/360 Ibs. ..... 16.00@16.50 270/360 Ibs. ..... 16.00@17.00 

LAMBS: LAMBS: 

New crop, gd. & ch. 24.50@25.50 Old crop  peegesnedae - Bene 
Old crop (shorn).... 23.00 only NOW COOP oil cess . 24.50@25.00 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, showing the 
number of livestock slaughtered at 
13 centers for the week ended May 
4, 1957, compared: 

CATTLE 

Week 

ended 

May 4 
Chicagot ... 21,852 
Kan. Cityt . 11,784 
Omaha*t ... 23,439 
E. St. Louist 9,157 
St. Joseph} . 10,131 
Sioux Cityt. 11,324 
Wichita*t .. 2,542 
New York & 

Jer. Cityt. 13,401 
Okla, City*t 6,096 
Cincinnati§ . 3,472 
Denvert . 11,410 
St. Pault .. 16,608 
Milwaukeet . 4,841 


Cor. 
week 
1956 


Prev. 
week 
23,411 


. 146,057 
HOGS 

. 28,152 
16,286 
106 


Totals 


Chicagot .. 
Kan. City? . 
Omaha*t ... 
E. St. Louist 5° "314 
St. Josepht . 25,874 
Sioux Cityt. 14,443 
Wichita*t .. 10,361 
New York & 

Jer. Cityt 51,223 
Okla. City*t. 12,163 
Cincinnati§ . 12,008 
Denvert .... 11,409 
St. Pault .. 34,974 
Milwaukeet . 5,056 


..816,369 310,902 
SHEEP 


9. "902 
55,924 43,612 
18, 607 


Totals 


Chieagot ... 
Kan. Cityt. 
Omaha*t . 
E. St. Louist 
St. Josepht. 
Sioux Cityt. 
Wichita*t 
New York & 
Jer Cityt.. 40,169 
Okla. City*t 2,027 
Cincinnati§ . 236 
Denvert -- 14,285 
St. Paulft .. 4,335 
Milwaukeet . 785 


1,908 
11,539 
9,932 
4,047 
6,688 
2°722 


2639 


618 


Totals . 101,312 96,560 113,219 
*Cattle and calves. 
+Federally inspected 

including directs. 
tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 

ter. §Stockyards receipts for local 
slaughter, including directs. 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada for 
week ended Apr. 27: 

Week 
ended 
April 27 
CATTLE 
Western Canada.. 16,676 
Eastern Canada.. 15,845 


slaughter, 


Totals 


Western Canada.. 47,268 31,552 
Eastern Canada.. 61, 159 35 564 
108,427 27,116 

All hog carcasses 
graded 135,436 
Western Canada.. 
Eastern Canada.. 


2,020 371 
1,656 2 "705 


3,676 5,076 
NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock 
Jersey City and 4lst st., 
New York market for week 

ended May 


Totals 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable .... 117 24 F 
Total (incl. 


directs) ..2,468 
Prev. wk.: 
Salable .. 162 33 
Total (incl. 
directs) ..2,084 


*Including hogs at 31st St. 


675 16,199 11,822 


278 16,665 7,062 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
cago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 

RECEIPTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

May : 176 
May Ee 93 
May a 175 
May 373 
May 300 
300 


973 
7 708 
Yr. “ago :40.375 1,038 
2 years 
ago ...33,567 1,530 36,055 
*Including 240 oeae. 7,357 “Sion 
and 634 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

May oe” 42 1,625 oe 
May ye ves +2 537 
May ‘ g <2 
May 
May 
May 
Week so 

far ...21,107 me 
Wk. ago.16,044 80 
Yr. ago .16,390 112 
2 years 

ago . 


408 


. 14,994 89 
MAY RECEIPTS 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 
Sheep 
MAY SHIPMENTS 
1957 
Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep iy "012 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 
eago, week ended Wed., May 8: 
Week Week 
ended ended 
May 8 May 1 
. 25,601 25,598 
9,054 8,998 


34,655 34,596 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
May 3, with comparisons: 
Cattle 


Packers’ purch. 
Shippers’ purch. .. 


Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 
Previous 
weck 
Same wk. 
1956 

1957 to 
date 4,564,000 

1956 to 
date 


232,000 416,000 138,000 


229,000 390,000 148,000 


296,000 463,000 149,000 


7,676,000 2,698,000 
4,974,000 9,746,000 2,929,000 
PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended May 2: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Ang. .6,575 850 1,400 310 

N. P’land.2,175 365 1,350 610 

San Fran. 550 50 1,050 850 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 


Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Wednesday, May 
8 were as follows: 
CATTLE: 

Steers, choice . .$22.50@23.50 

Steers, good ....... 20.00@ 21.50 

Steers & heifers, 

oo Oe Be 20.00@ 22.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 13.00@15.50 
Cows, can. & cut... 10.00@13.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 15.00@16.50 

VEALERS: 
Choice & prime . 
Good & choice 
Util. & stand. 

HOGS, U.S. No. 
180/200 Ibs. 
200/220 Ibs. 
220/240 Ibs. 
240/270 Ibs. 
Sows, 


Cwt. 


+ 23.00@24.00 
21.00@ 23.00 
- 16.00@21.00 


18.00@18.50 
18.60@18.75 
18.00@ 18.50 
17.25@18.00 


15.25@15.50 


300/400 1 14.75@15.25 
LAMBS: 
Springers, 


ch. & pr.. 25.00@26.00 
Old crop 


None quoted 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARK 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesdj 
May 7, were reported by the Agricultural Marketi 


Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 


St. L. N.8. Yds. Chicago Kansas City 
HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 
BARROWS & GILTS: 


U.S. No. 1-3: 
$16.50-17.25 


120-140 Ibs.. 
140-160 Ibs.. 
160-180 Ibs.. 
180-200 Ibs.. 
200-220 Ibs.. 
220-240 Ibs... 
240-270 Ibs... 
270-300 Ibs... 
300-330 Ibs... 
330-360 Ibs... 
Medium: 
160-220 Ibs.. 


SOWS: 


U.S. No. 1-3: 


180-270 Ibs.. 
270-300 Ibs... 


300-330 Ibs. . 
330-360 Ibs. . 
360-400 Ibs.. 
400-450 Ibs... 
450-550 = Ibs.. 


None qtd. 


17.00-17.75 None qtd. 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 


Omaha St. 


None qtd. $16.5 


17.50-18.25 $15.50-18.00 $17.00-17.75 $17.00-18.00 


18.00-18.75 
18.00-18.85 
17.75-18.75 
17.25-18.50 
17.00-17.75 
None qtd. 

None qtd. 


17.50-19.00 
18.00-19.00 
17.75-19.00 
17.50-18.00 
17.15.17-65 
16.75-17.25 
None qtd. 


17.00-17.75 15.00-18.00 


16.25-16.50 
16.25-16.50 
16.25-16.50 
16.25-16.50 
15.75-16.25 
15.25-16.00 
14.50-15.50 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
16.00-16.50 
15.50-16.00 
15.00-15.50 
14.25-15.25 


Boars & Stags, 


all wts. 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE & 


STEERS: 
Prime: 


700- 900 Ibs.. 
900-1100 Ibs.. 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 
1300-1500 Ibs.. 


Choice: 


700- 900 Ibs.. 
900-1100 Ibs.. 
1100-1300 Ibs... 
1300-1500 Ibs.. 


Good: 


700- 900 Ibs.. 
900-1100 Ibs.. 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 


Standard, 
all wts. 
Utility, 
all wts. 
HEIFERS: 
Prime: 


600- 800 Ibs.. 
800-1000 Ibs.. 


Choice: 


600- 800 Ibs.. 
800-1000 Ibs.. 


Good: 


500- 700 Ibs.. 
700- 900 Ibs.. 


Standard, 

all wts. 
Utility, 

all wts. 
cows: 
Commercial, 

all wts. 
Utility, 

all wts. 
Can. & cut.. 

all wts. 
RULES (Yris. 
Good 
Commercial 
Utility 
Cutter 


. 16.50-19.7: 


« 14.50-16.50 


. 14.00-14.75 


11.50-13.00 None qtd. 


CALVES: 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 

24.75-27.00 
25.00-27.75, 
24.50-27.50 


22.00-24.25 
22.25-24.50 
22.50-24.5 


22.25-24. 


19. 75-22. 2% 
20.2 
20. 


. 17.00-20.25 17.00-20.00 


. 14.00-17, 15.00-17.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


None atd. 


21.25-23.50 


21.50-23.5 
21.00-23.5 


19.75-21.25 18.50-21.5 
19.75-21.25 18.50-21.5 


16.00-18.50 


. 14.00-16.50 13.50-16.00 


14.00-15.50 
13.00-14.00 


9.50-14.00 10.50-24.25 


Excl.). All Weights: 
None qtd. None qtd. 


- 14.09-16.00 16.00-17.00 


13.00-14.00 
11.00-13.00 


15.00-16.90 
14.00-15.00 


VEALERS, All Weights: 


Oh, a Oe... 
& gd. 
CALVES (500 Lhs. 


Stand. 


Ch. & 8. 5s 
Stand. 


& gd. 


20.00-24.00 24.00-26.00 
12.00-20.00 12.00-19.00 
Down): 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


19.00-22.00 
14.00-19.00 


SHEEP & LAMBS: 


LAMBS 
Ch. & pr.... 
Gd. & eh. 


LAMBS 
Ch. & 
Gd. & ch.... 


LAMBS 


(110 Lbs. 
Gd. & prime None qtd. 


(Springers): 
25.00-26.00 None qtd. 
23.50-25.00 
(105 Lbs. 

. 22.50-23.00 


None qtd. 


Down) (Shorn): 
None qtd. 
21,75-23.25 

Down) (Wooled): 

None qtd. 


19.50-22.50 


EWES (Shorn): 


Gd. & ch.... 
Cull & util... 


5.00- 6.50 
3.50- 5.50 


5.00- 6.25 
4.00- 4.50 


THE NATIONAL 


23.50-24.50 


17.50-18.25 
18.00-18.50 
18.00-18.50 
17.50-18.25 
17.00-17.50 
None qtd. 

None qtd. 


16.50-17.50 


None qtd. 

16.00-16.50 
15.75-16.25 
15.50-16.00 
15.25-15.75 
15.00-15.50 
14.25-15.25 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 

24.00-25.00 
23.75-25.00 
23.50-24.50 


22.00-24.00 
22.00-24.00 
22.00-24.00 
None qtd. 

19.00-22.00 
19.50-22.00 
19.50-22.00 
16.00-18.50 


13.00-16.00 
None qtd. 
23.00 only 


21.50-23.50 
21.50-23.50 


25-21.50 
8.50-21.50 


15.50-18.00 


13.00-15.50 


15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 


8.00-14.00 


None qtd. 

15.50-16.00 
14.50-15.50 
12.00-14.50 


22.00-24.09 
14.00-19.00 


20.00-22.00 
12.00-18.00 


22.25-23.25 


21.00-22.50 
None qtd. 


4.00- 5.00 
3.00- 4.00 


PROVISIONER, 


17.75-18.50 
18.00-18.50 
18.00-18.50 
17.50-18.25 
17.00-17.50 
16.50-17.00 
None qtd. 


16.50-17.50 


None qtd. 
None qtd. _ 
15.50-16.50 
15.50-16.50 
15.50-16.50 
14.25-15.75 
14.25-15.75 


11,50-13.50 } 


None qtd. 

23.00-24.50 
23.00-24.50 
23.00-24.50 
21.50-23.25 
21.50-23.50 
21.50-22.50 
21.00-23.00 
18.50-21.50 
18.50-21.50 
18.50-21.50 
16.00-18.50 
13.00-16.C0 
None qtd. 


23.50 only 


21,50-23.00 
21.50-23.00 


18.00-21.00 
18.00-21.00 


15.50-18.00 


13.00-15.50 


14.00-16.00 


None qtd. 
15. 00- 16.25 


15. "00-19. 00 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
25.00-25.50 
24.00-25.00 


22.50-23.00 
21.00-22.50 


None qtd. 


5.00- 7.00 5.00 
2.50- 5.00 3.00 


MAY 11, 


None a 


oA Pa IL Mn i RT toe hb RY Rn 














9.00-21.00 


7.00-19,50 
4.00-17,0 





